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A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
I BEGIN MY JOURNEY. 

“T rHank heaven,” I said, when I came to 
Erquellines, on the Belgian frontier, “that I 
have done, for some time at least, with the 
deplorable everyday humdrum state of civi- 
lisation in which I have been vegetating so 
long, and growing so rankly weedy. Not 
that I am about to forswear shaving, renounce 
pantaloons, or relinquish the use of a knife 
and fork at meal-times, I hope to wear 
clean linen for many successive days to come, 
and to keep myself au courant with the 
doings of London through the media of 
Galignani’s Messenger and the Illustrated 
News (thrice blessed be both those travellers’ 
joys!). Nay, railways shall penetrate whither 
I am going, mixed pickles be sold wholesale 
and retail, and pale ale be attainable at a more 
or less exorbitant price. I am not bound for 
the Ethiopio-Christian empire of Prester 
John; Iam not bound to sail for the island of 
Barataria ; my passport is not made out for 
the kingdom of Utopia (would that it were) ; I 
cannot hope, in my journeyings, to see either 
the Yang-tse-Kiang, or the sources of the 
Nile, or the Mountains of the Moon. I am 
going, it is true, to t’other side of Jordan, 
which somewhat vague (and American) geo- 
graphical definition may mean the other side 
of the Straits of Dover, or the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, or the Great Belt, or the Pacific 
Ocean. But, wherever I go, civilisation will 
follow me. For I am of the streets, and 
streety—eis ten polin is my haven. Like 
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and body off. I must have a change of grass. 
I want strange dishes to disagree with me. I 
want to be scorched or frozen in another 
latitude. I want to learn another alphabet; 
to conjugate verbs in another fashion ; to be 
happy or miserable from other circumstances 
than those that giadden or sorrow me now. 
If I could be hard up, for instance, on the 
Bridge of Sighs, or wistfully eyeing my last 
| real atthe Puerta del Sol ; if I could be sued 
| on a bill drawn in the Sanskrit character, or 
be threatened with arrest by a Mahometan 
hatti sheriff’s-officer ; if I could incur perdi- 
tion through not believing in the seven incar- 
| nations of Vishnu, instead of the thirty-nine 
Articles ; if I could be importuned for copy 
by the editor of the Mofussilite, and not the 
Morning Meteor ; if I could have the plague, 
or the vomito nero, or the plica polonica, 
instead of the English headache and blues, 
the change would be advantageous—salutary, 
I think. Iam sure I should be much better 
off if I could change my own name, and 
forget my own self for a time. But Oh! 
civilisation and foreign office passport system 
—George William Frederick Earl of Claren- 
don, Baron Hyde of Hindon, won’t hear of 
that. I have made up my mind to change ; 
I am determined, I said, to depart out of 
this kingdom ; but the Earl and Baron in- 
sists on stamping, and numbering, and regis- 
tering me (all for the small sum of seven 
and sixpence) before I go. George William 
Frederick pounces upon me as a British sub- 
ject travelling abroad ; asserts himself, his 








the starling, I can’t get out of cities ; and | stars and garters, at great length, all over a 
now, that I have come sixteen hundred miles, | sheet of blue foolscap paper, affectionately 
it is but to another city—another tumour of | entreats all authorities, civil and military, to 
streets and houses and jostling crowds ; and | render me aid and assistance whenever I stand 
from my windows I can see a post, and wires | in need of them (I should like to catch them 
stretching from it, the extreme end of which | doing anything of the sort!), and sends me 
I know to be in Lothbury, London. abroad with the royal arms, his own, and 
Iam not so wisely foolish to imagine or to| a five-shilling receipt stamp tacked to me, 
declare that there is nothing new under the | like a bird with a string tied to his leg. 
sun ; only the particular ray of sunlight that| I am bound on a stern, long, cruel, rigid 
illumines me in my state of life has fallen | journey, far, far away, to the extreme right- 
upon me so long, and dwells on me with such | hand top corner of the map of Europe—but 
& persistent sameness, bright as it is, that I} first Due North. And here I am at Erquel- 
am dazed, and sun-sick ; and, when I shut/ lines on the frontier of the kingdom of Bel- 
my eyes, have but one green star before me, | gium ; and this is why I tlianked Heaven I 
which obstinately refuses to assume the| washere. Not very far northward is Erquel- 
kaleidoscopic changes I delight in. I must/ lines; and yet I felt as if I had passed the 
go away,I said. I must rub this rust of soul! Rubicon, when a parti-coloured sentry-box, 
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the counterfeit presentment of the peculiarly | Liege. I can’t help gazing till I am satiated at 
sheepish-looking Belgian lion sitting on his | the wondrous panorama that stretches out 
hind-legs, with the legend “ Union is strength” | before me as we descend the four or five 
(and, indeed, I think it would take a good | hundred feet gradient of deseent that leads 
many of those lions to make a strong one), | into the valley of the Meuse, and as the train 
and a posse of custom-honse officers—kindly, | slides down the precipitous almost fearful 
but pudding-headed in appearance—told me | inclined plane I drink in all the marvels of 
that I was in the Royaume de Belgique. | the scene, enhanced as they are by the golden 

I am, under ordinary travelling cireum-|evening sunlight. I watch the domes and 
stances, exceedingly fond of the compact little| cupolas and quaint church spires, and even 
kingdom of King Leopold. I look at it as a) the factory chimneys, glorified into Oriental 
fat, sensible, easy-going, respectable, happy-| minarets by the delusive rays of the setting 
go-lucky sort of country. Very many pleasant |}sun. Much should I like to alight at Liege, 
days and hours have its quaint, quiet cities, | and seeking my inn take my rest there ; but 
its roomy farm-houses, its picture galleries, | an inward voice tells me that I have no busi- 
and sleepy canal-boats, its beer, and tobacco|ness in Liege, that still Due North is my 
afiorded me. I cannot join in the patriotic | irrevocable route, and so I Jet the train go on 
enthusiasm about “les braves Belges,” because | its rattling roaring route, and compose myself 
I consider the Belgians—being a sensible /|to sleep till it shall carry me at its gruff will 
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people—to be the very reverse of valiant ; | 
neither can I sympathise much with the 
archeological public-spiritedness of those 


the Flemish language to its primeval richness 


and pleasure over the frontier of Prussia. 
So; at last at Herbesthal, and beneath the 
sway of the Belgian lion’s harmless tail no 
longer. I am testy and drowsy, and 
feel half inclined to resent, as a personal 


Belgian savants who are anxious to meee | 
; 


and purity, and have published the romance | affront, the proceedings of a tall individual 
of Reynard the Fox in the original Low | cloaked, moustachioed, and helmeted, who 
Dutch. As I think it to be the most hideous | appears Banshee-like at the carriage, pokes a 
dialect in Europe, I would rather they hadjlantern in my face, and, in the Teutonic 
let it be. And, to say the truth, I am rather! tongue, demands my passport. I remember, 
tired of hearing about the Duke of Alva,| however, with timely resignation, that I am 





and of the Countess of Egmont and Horn 
—though both worthy men in their way, 
doubtless—whose decollation and behaviour 


rior to and following that ceremony the 
lgian painters have a mania for representing | come ; so I give the Baron Hyde of Hindon’s 


only second to our abhorred Finding of the 
Body of Haroldophobia. And specially do I 
object to, and protest against, in Belgium the 
Field of Waterloo and all appertaining 
thereto ; the knavish livery-stable keepers in 
Brussels, who swindle you if you take a con- 
veyance to the field; the beggars on the 
road ; the magnified dustheap with the abashed 
poodle fumbling with a ball of worsted on 
the summit, and called the Mountain of the 
Lion ; the disforested forest of Soignies ; the 
indifferent outhouse called the farm of Hou- 
gomont, and the Voice from Waterloo, by 
the deceased Sergeant Major Cotton. But 
I love Belgium, nevertheless—so did Julius 
Cesar. Antwerp—though the multiplicity 
of Rubenses give me almost as much of 
a surfeit as a month’s apprenticeship in a 
pastrycook’s shop would do—Antwerp is my 
delight : I can wander for hours in that mar- 
vellous amalgam of the Alhambra, the Crystal 
Palace, and a Flemish mansion, the exchange, 
and on the port I fancy myself in Cadiz, now 
in Venice, now in some old English seaport 
of the middle ages. Of Brussels it behoves 
me to speak briefly, and with retinence, for 
that charming, sparkling, lively, genial, warm- 
hearted little capital holds the very next 

lace in my affections to Paris the beloved. 
Vet I stay only as many hours in Brussels, as 
were I on another errand I should stay days. 





going Due North, to the dominions of Ursa 
Major, the great Panjandrum of passports, 
and that Iam as yet but a very young bear, 
indeed, with all my passport-troubles to 


letter of recommendation to the man in the 
helmet, and fall into an uneasy sleep again. I 
hope it may do him good ! 

as it at Liege or Pepinstern on the Spa 
Road (how different from that other Spa 
Road station, I know, on the Greenwich Rail- 
way, where attic-windows blink at the loco- 
motive as it rushes by, and endless perspec- 
tives of the ventilated brick lanes and fiutter- 
ing clothes-lines tell of the ugly neighbour- 
hood where outlying tanners dwell, and rail- 
way stokers live when they are at home; 
whereas this Spa Road is a delicious little 
gorge between purple underwooded hills, 
with gaily-painted cottages, and peasant- 
women in red petticoats, and little saints in 
sentry-boxes by the way-side, and along 
which I see ladies on horseback, and mous- 
tachioed cavaliers careering towards Spa, one 
of the most charming little watering-places in 
Europe) ;—at which station was it, I wonder, 
that we changed the lumbering, roomy, 
drablined first-class carriages of the Nord, 
with their sheep-skin rugs, and zine hot- 
water boxes, for these spruce, glistening, 
coquettish carriages, so daintily furbished out 
with morocco leather, and plate-glass, and 
varnished mahogany — (when will English 
railway-travellers be emancipated from the 
villanous, fiea-bitten pig-boxes, first, second 
and third-class, into which, after paying 


Due North is my destination, so I go to/ exorbitant fares they are thrust)—whea was 
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it that an imperceptible fiuffiness, and albine 
tendency of hat, a shinyness of cap-peaks, an 
eccentricity of boot-tips, a braidiness of coats, 
a prevalence of embroidered travelling- 
pouches, a greenness of veils, a twinkling of 
spectacles, a blondness of beards, a gaudiness 
of umbrellas, and a gutturalness of accent, 
together with the bold and sudden repudia- 
tion of the doctrine that tobacco-smoking on 
railways is prohibited, and must only be fur- 
tively indulged in (the major part of the 
smoke finding its way up the coat-sleeve) 
with the reluctantly extorted consent of the 
young ladies who have nerves, and the 
pettish old gentlemen, and, above all, a 
wavering, mysterious, but potent smell, a 
drowsy compound of the odours of pomatum, 
sauerkraut, gas-meters, and stale tobacco- 
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of the items. I had certainly had them all. 
Bed, wax-lights, attendance, coffee, thimble- 
full of brandy, cigar, loaf of bread like a 
hardened muffin, couple of boiled eggs; but 
Oh, in such infinitesimal quantities! As for 
the eggs, they might have been laid by a 
hamming-bird. The demand of the bill was 
prodigious, the supply marvellously small, 
but I paid it admiringly, as one would 
pay to see a child with two heads, or a 
bearded lady. 

There is a difference of opinion among 
travelling sages, as to whether a man ought 
under any circumstances to travel first-class 
by rail in Germany. The first-class carriages 
jare luxurious—nay, even splendid vehicles, 

cn padded, lined with crimson velvet, and 
extensively decorated with silken fringes and 








smoke, told me that I had crossed another | curtains, On the other hand, the second-class 
frontier, and that I was in Germany ? | carriages are also lined and padded, and are 

The train being once more in motion in its | at least seventy-five. per cent. more comfort- 
way (south this time) towards Cologne, I|able than our best English first-class car- 
perused my passport by the light of the} riages. Moreover, in the second-class, there are 
carriage lamp, and saw where its virgin blue-| but two compartments to a seat for four per- 
ness had been sullied by the first patch of ; sons, so that, if the carriage be not full, you 
printing ink, scrawled writing and sand form-; may recline at full length on the cushions, 
ing avisa. The Black Eagle of Prussia had! which, in Ee comfortable, 
been good enough to flap his wings for the | and rejoices you much ; but then the reverse 
first time on George William Frederick’s| to that medal is, that German second-class car- 
talisman. He was good for a flight to Kiln or | riages are nearly invariably full to the window 
Cologne ; but he wasdated from Aachen, which ‘sill. The Germans themselves repudiate 





Aachen I have just left, and which,—bless ' the first-class stoutly, and it has passed into a 
me ! where were my eyes and memory, must} Viator’s proverb, that none but “ princes, 


have been Aix-la-Chapelle ? | Englishmen, and fools, travel by the first-class.” 
I consider it to be an!exceedingly lucky;I have no particular affection for English- 
circumstance for the reader of this paper that | men abroad, but I like the company of princes 
I, the Digressor, did not arrive at the City of}and you may often have worse travelling 
Cologne on the Rhine till half-past eleven! companions than fools; so I travel, when 
o'clock at night ; that it was pitch dark, and'can afford it, first-class There are other 
raining heavily ; that entering a cab I caused! temptations thereto. The carriage is seldom 
myself to be driven “right away” over the! more than half-full, if that, and you may 
bridge of boats to the Hotel Doopeepel, in| change your place when you list, which, in a 
the suburbs of Deutz ; that, being dog-tired, I} dragging journey of three hundred and fifty 
went immediately to bed, and that I left! miles or so, is a privilege of no small 
Cologne for Berlin by the first train at six! moment; and you have plenty of side-room for 
a.m. the next morning. I consider this lucky | your rugs, and your books, and your carpet- 
for the reader, because if I had had any time | bags. Then, again, there are but six passengers 
to wander about the streets of Cologne, I; to a carriage instead of cight; and again, 
should infallibly have launched into disserta-| besides the possible proximity of his efful- 
tions on the cathedral, the market-women, | gency the reigningGrand Duke of Gumpetpel- 
the aforesaid bridge of boats, the horrifying | skirchen-Herrenbonen, the Englishman and 
smells, the quaint houses, Jean Marie Farina, | the fool, you may have as a travelling com- 
and—who knows ! —the three kings and the | panion a lady, young, pretty, tastefully 
eleven thousand virgins. ' dressed, and adorably affable, as the trium- 
Under existing circumstances, all I at) phant majority of German ladies(bless them !) 
‘present have to say of the place is, that,are; and this lady will smile at your 
the landlord of the Grand Hotel Doopeepel ; mistakes in German, but without wounding 
at Deutz, deserves a civic crown, or a‘ your amour propre, and will teach you more 
large gold medal, or a sword of honour—: of that hard-mouthed language—viva voce— 
’ at all events he ought to have his deserts;'in ten minutes than you would learn in a 
and I should like to have the task of giving; month from a grammar and vocabulary, or 
him what he deserves, for the skill and| from university-professor Doctor Schinkel- 
ingenuity displayed in making my bill for a; strumpf’s two-dollar lessons. And this lady 
night’s lodging, and some — refresh-'(whom you long immediately to call “du,” 
ment, amount to five Prussian dollars or | and fall on your knees in the carriage before) 
fifteen shillings sterling. The best or the) will ask you questions about the barbarous 
worst of it was, that I could not dispute any! country you inhabit, and explain to you the 


| 
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use and meaning of common things, such as/| Dusseldorf to be; for who but a prince 
windmills, milestones, and the like, with a/could have such a multiplicity of parti- 
naiveté and simple-mindedness, deliriously | coloured ribbons belonging to as many orders 
delightful to contemplate ; she will give you | (a little —_ and water would have done 
little meat-pies and sweet cakes to eat from | them a world of good) pinned on the breast 
her own amply-stored bags; she will even— lof his brown surtout, so much fragrant snuff 
if you are very agreeable and well-behaved— | on his embroidered jabot, and such an im- 
allow you to comfort yourself outwardly with names J wise and aristocratic face? Yes, 
a dash of eau-de-cologne from a silver-|he must have been a prince, with seventy- 
mounted phial, and inwardly with a sip from | five quarterings at least. Then there was an 
a wicker-covered flask containing a liquid! Englishman (besides your humble servant), 
whose nature it is no business of yours to in- | and there was a Fool. Such a fool! He was 
quire; she willsing youlittleGermansongs,and|a Frenchman, fat, fair, and smiling, with 
cut the leaves of your book with an imitation 'some worsted-work embroidery on his head 
poinard ;—and all this she will do with such | like a kettle-holder pinned into a circular 
an unaffected kindness and simple dignity | form. There were letters worked on it, and 
that the traveller who would presume upon | I tried hard to read “Polly put the kettle 
it, or be rude to her, must be a double-}on,” but could not. He was going to Dres- 
distilled brute and pig, and only fit to travel|den, where he was to stay a week, and ex- 
in the last truck of an Eastern Counties fish- | hibited to us every ten minutes or so a letter 
train, or to take care of the blind monkeys in ; of credit on a banker there, and asked us if 
the zoological gardens. i we thought four thousand florins would be 

And all good spirits bless and multiply the | enough to last him during his sojourn, He 
fair ladies of Germany! They never object! was as profoundly, carelessly, gaily, content- 
to smoking. There are certain carriages—jedly ignorant of things which the merest 
“fur Damen ”—into which the men creatures | travelling tyro is usually conversant with as 
do not penetrate, and from which tobacco|a Frenchman could be; but he knew all 
smoke is, as a rule, prohibited ; but the ladies | about the Boulevard des Italiens, and that 
seldom (the nice ones never) patronise the; was quite enough for him. He laughed and 
carriages specially affected to their use. They | talked incessantly, but, like the jolly youn 
just take railway luck with the ruder sex ;:waterman, about nothing at all. He coul 
and as for smoking—cigar smoking always! not smoke: it gave him a pain in his limbs, 
understood—they like it ; they delight in it.!he said; but he liked much to witness the 
They know, sagacious creatures, that a tra-| operation. Like most fools, he had a fixed 
veller with a cigar in his mouth is twice a/idea; and this fixed idea happened to 
man ; that the fumes of the fragrant Ha-|be a most excellent one—being no other 
vannah loosen the tongue, and open the/than this, that the German beer was very 
heart, and dispel awkwardness and diffidence;| good (so it is, after the Strasbourg and 
that he who wants to smoke, and is pre-| Biere de Mars abominations), and that it 
vented from smoking, always feels aggrieved | was desirable to drink as much of it as could 
and oppressed, and is correspondingly sulky, | possibly be obtained. He alighted at every 
disobliging and morose. The onl drawback | station, to drink a draught of creaming 
to the society of the German lady in the | though mawkish beverage, and seemed deeply 
railway is this: that when she alights at a! mortified when the train did not stop long 
station, and in her silvery voice bids you|enough for him to make a journey to the 
adieu and bon voyage, there are always! buffet, and half inclined to quarrel with me 
waiting on the platform for her other ladies | when I persuaded him to take a petit verre 
young and pretty as herself, or else mous-| of cognac at Minden, as a corrective to the 
tachioed relations (I hope they are relations), | malt. But he was a hospitable and liberal 
who fall-to kissing her, and pressing both | simpleton, and, when we declined to alight, 
her hands, till you fall into despair, and howl | he would come with a beaming countenance 
with rage in your crimson velvet prisoners’ | and a Tom-fool’s joke to the carriage window, 
van. Then the train rolls away, and you! holding a great foaming tankard of Bock 
feel that there is a nature-abhorred vacuum | Bier, or else a bottle of it to last to the 
in the left-hand corner of your waistcoat,|next station. I am not ashamed to say 
and that Fraulein von Name Unknown has|that I drank his health several times be- 
taken your heart away with her, and is now, | tween Dusseldorf and Hanover, and, what 
probably, hanging it over her chimney-piece | is more, wished him good health with all my 
as a trophy, as an Indian chief does the | heart. 


scalps of his enemies to the poles of his} The German railway buffets are capital 
hunting lodge. places of restoration : true oases in the great 
On this present due northern journey I desert of cuttings and embankments. ‘The 


must confess I did not lose my heart, for we | fare is plentiful, varied, and cheap—cheap, at 
were ladyless all the way ; but the average | least, if you received anything like Christian 
first-class travelling companions I had.| money in change for the napoleons or five- 
There was a prince—so at least I conjectured | franc pieces ; but what intensity of disgustful 
the asthmatic old gentleman who left us at! reprobation can describe the vile dross that 
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gras, the crisp fresh loaves of bread, and all 
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is foreed upon you, that you are ashamed | 
to put in your purse, and half inclined to; at really moderate prices. Look again at 
fling out of the window : the poverty-stricken, | the German refreshment-rooms. That prac- 
care measley, pockmarked, greasy, slimy | tical people (though they do indulge in 
silbergroschen, neuegroschen, grosgroschen, | smoking and metaphysics to such an extent) 
and gudegroschen (the eulogistic adjectives have a system of refreshment called thumb 
silver, new, big, good, to these leprous tes-|restauration. This consists of the famous 
toons all breathe the bitterest satire). A | butterbrod, or compact little crust of bread 
German refreshment room is a receptacle for and butter on which is laid ham, cold 
all the lame, halt, and blind coins of the| meat, poultry, game, dried salmon, or 
Zollverein, the monetary refuse of Russia,|caviare. Caviare! The first sight of that 
Saxony, Bavaria, Austria, Hanover, Meck-/| glistening black condiment startled me, 
lenburg, and the infinite variety of smaller|and made me feel Due North more than 











tinpot states ; nay, you are very lucky if the 
waiters do not contrive to give you a sprink- 
ling of Hamburg and Lubeck money, with a 
few Copenhagen shillings and Schleswig-| 
Holstein marks, The rogues know that you | 
have no time to question or dispute ; they 
take care not to give you your change till 
the starting bell rings; and by the time you 
have counted the abominable heap of marine- 
store money, and got over your first outburst 
of passion, you are half-a-dozen miles away. 
As a climax of villany, the change they give 
you at one station is not current, or is said not | 
to be so, at the next. Say, waiter at Bienen- 
buttel, is not this the case? And didst thou 
not contumeliously refuse my Prussian piece 
of ten groschen ? 

Why should it be that England, the great 
market of the world, amply provisioned 
as it is,and with its unrivalled facilities of 
communication, refreshment-rooms, not only 
on railways, but in theatres, gardens, and 
| other places of amusement, should be so 
scantily and poorly furnished, and at such 
extortionate prices ? Why should our hun- 
ger be mocked by those dried-up Dead Sea 
fruits, those cheesecakes that seem to contain 
nothing but sawdust, those sandwiches re- 
sembling thin planks of wood with a strata of 
dried glue between them, those three weeks 
old pork and veal pies, all over bumps full of 
delusive promise, but containing nothing but 
little cubes of tough gristle and antediluvian 
fat ; those bye-gone buns with the hard, 
eracked varnish-like veneering ; that hopeless 
cherry-brandy, with the one attenuated little 
cherry bobbing about in the vase like a 
shrivelled black buoy ; that flatulent lemonade 
tasting of the cork and the wire and of the 
carbonic acid gas, but of the lemon never; 
that bottled brown stout like so much bottled 
Soapsuds; that scalding infusion of birch- 
broom miscalled tea; and that unsavoury 
compound of warm plate-washings facetiously 
| christened soup? Why should English 
railway travellers be starved as well as 
| smashed? Sir Francis Head tells us that | 
they keep pigs at Wolverton, who, in course | 

time, are promoted into pork pies ; but the | 
promotion must surely go by seniority. Look 
for comparison, at the French buffets, with | 





ever, 

Minden, Hanover, Brunswick, have been 
passed, The armorial white horse made his 
appearance at the second of these places 
on the coinage of the poor blind king, and on 
a flaring escutcheon in front of the railway 
terminus. At Brunswick there was a féte in 
honour of the twenty-somethingeth of the 
anniversary of the accession of the reigning 
duke, which I suppose must be a source of 
great annual satisfaction to the sovereign in 

uestion, as well as to that other duke who 
oesn’t reign, The terminus was plentifully 
decorated with evergreens and banners; 
here was agreat deal of dust and music 
and beer-drinking going on (the chief in- 
gredients, with smoking, of a German féte), 
and the platform was crowded with Bruns- 
wickers in holiday attire. Beaux and belles 
in Teutonic-Parisian trim, and ruddy, straw- 
haired and straw-hatted country folk in re- 
splendent gala-dresses. To give you a notion 
of the appearance of the more youthful female 
Brunswickers, I must recal to your remem- 
brance the probable appearance of the little 
old woman, who, going to market, inad- 
vertently fell asleep by the king’s highway, 
and with whose garments such unwarrantable 
liberties were taken by a wretch by the 
name of Stout, a tinker by profession. The 
peasant girls of Brunswick look as the little 
old woman must have looked when she awoke 
from her nap ; and, so brief are'their skirts ; 
but they wear variegated hose with em- 
broidered clocks, and their mothers have 
bidden them, as the song says “bind their 
hair with bands of rosy hue, and tie up their 
sleeves with ribbons rare, and lace their 
boddice blue,” and Lubin, happily, is not 
far away, but close at hand, and very 
pretty couples they make with their yellow 
hair tied in two ribboned tails behind. 
Mingling with the throng too, I see some 
soldiers I have been anxious, for many @ 
long year, to be on visual terms with,— 
soldiers clad all in sable, with nodding black 
plumes, bugle ornaments to their uniforms, 
and death’s-heads and cross-bones on their 
shakoes. These are the renowned Black 
Brunswickers ; and I am strangely reminded, 
looking at them, of him that Sate in the 








the savoury soup always ready; the spark- windowed niche of the high hall, alone, 
ling little caratons of wine, the convenient |cheerless, brooding, thinking only of the 
coteletie, the tempting slices of pfite-de-foie| bloody bier of his father, and of revenge :— 
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of that valiant chieftain of the Black Bruns-| everything I knew, and a great many things 


wickers who left the Duchess of Richmond’s 


ball to die at Quatre Bras. 


I wish the Germans wouldn’t call Bruns-| ment and musician from the piper that 


wick Braunschweig; it destroys the illu- 
sion. I can’t think of the illustrious house 
that has given a dynasty to the British 
throne as the House of Braunschweig. It is 
as cacaphonous as the house of Physic-bottles, 
instead of the house of Medici would sound ; 
but our Teuton friends seem to have a genius 
for uglifying high-sounding names, They 
call Elsinore (Hamlet’s Elsinore) Helsingborg ; 


Vienna, Wien ; Munich, Miinchen ; Cologne, | 
Koln, and the Crimea, Krim. Can there be | 


anything noble, proper to a blood-stained 
battle-field in the word Krim ? 

The Frenchman, who was a fool, left us at 
the Prussian fortress town of Magdebourg, 
where also the Englishman (who was any- 
thing but a fool, a thorough man of the 
world, in fact, and of whom I intend you to 
hear further in the course of these travels) 
also bade me adieu at this station. 
was left alone in my glory to ponder over the 
historical places I had been hurried through 


Then [| 


and people I didn’t know. He seemed inti- 
mately acquainted with every musical instru- 
layed 
before Moses to the Messrs. Distin a their 
Saxhorns. I began to fancy as he proceeded, 
that he must be that renowned and eccentric 
horn-player and mystificateur, who travels 
about Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, 
and other parts of the world, accompanied by a 
white game cock, and who was once mis- 
taken fora magician by the Greeks of Syra 
through his marvellous feat of blowing soap- 
bubbles with tobacco smoke inside them. I 
was in error, however. I learnt the wondrous 
| creature’s name beforeI reached Berlin ; but 
jalthough he refrained from binding me to 
secrecy, this is not the time nor place in which 
to reveal it. 
Ten thirty p.m.,a wild sweep through a 
sandy plain thinly starred with lights; then 
\ thickening masses of human habitations ; 
then brighter eoruscations of gas-lamps, and 
—Berlin. Here I am received with all the 
jhonours of war. Two grim guards with 


gleaming bayonets impress me, if they do 


| 








since six o'clock that morning ; I thought of| not awe me, on the platform as the carriage- 
Dusseldorf, and Overbeck the painter, of the| door is flung open; and a very tall and 
battle of Minden, and the Duke of Cumber- fierce police officer in a helmet demands my 
land and Lord George Sackville ; of Hanover, | passport. I observe that the continental 
George the First and his bad oysters ; of| 


Magdebourg and Baron Trenck, till I went 
to sleep, and waking found myself at Pots- 
dam. 

I found that I had another travelling com- 
panion here in the person of a magnificent 


governments always keep the policemen with 
the longest moustachives, the largest bodies, 
and the most ferocious general aspect, at the 
frontier towns and railway termini. You 
always see the élite of the municipal force, 
the prize policemen, when you enter a 





incarnation, all ringletted; oiled, scented, foreign country, and those in power have a 
dress-coated, and watered-silk-faced, braided,' decided eye to effect. Behold me here, 
frogged, ringed, jewelled, patent-leathered,| exactly half way in my expedition Due 
amber-headed sticked, and straw-coloured| North—which is not due north by-the-by, 
kid-gloved, who had travelled in the same! but rather north-east. 

train, indeed, from Cologne, but had been| Behold me, come post-haste to Berlin, and 
driven out of the adjoining carriage, he said) half my journey due north accomplished. 
by the execrable fumes of the German cigars,| Now, when the northern end looms in sight, 
and now was good enough to tolerate me,|I find myself brought toa standstill. This is 
owing to a mild and undeniably sneer sd | a twenty-seventh of April, and the flowers in 
cigar lighted. This magnificent incarnation| England must be looking out their summer 
shone like a meteor in the narrow carriage. | suits, yet here I am literally frozen-up. It 
The lamp mirrored itself in his glistening} was my design, on quitting London, to pro- 
equipment; his gloves and boots fitted so/ceed, vid Berlin, to Stettin in Pomerania, 
tightly, that you felt inclined to think that) and there to take the first steamer to St. 
he had varnished his hands straw-colour, and | Petersburgh. Here is my fare, sixty-two 
his feet black. There was not a crease in his| dollars in greasy Prussian notes—like curl 
fine linen, a speck of dust on his superfine | papers smoothed out—here is my Foreign- 
Saxony sables, his moustachioes and glossy | Oflice passport, not visé yet for Russia, but 
ringlets. I felt ashamed, embaled as I was| which to-morrow will be ; here are my brains 
in rugs and spatterdashes, and a fur cap, and | and my heart, bounding, yearning, for Mus- 
a courier’s pouch, all dusty and travel-stained, | covite impressions ; and there, at Stettin-on- 
when I contemplated this bandbox voyageur, | the-Oder isthe Post-Dampfschiff Preussischer- 
so sprace and kempt, the only sign of whose | Adler, or Fast Mail-packet Prussian Eagle. 
being away from home, was a magnificent| What prevents the combination of these 
mantle lined with expensive furs, on the seat | things carrying me right away to Cronstadt? | 
beside him, and who yet, he told me, had| What but my being frozen up? What but 
been travelling incessantly for six days. He/ the ice in the Gulf of Finland ? 

talked with incessant volubility in the French; In a murky office in Mark Lane, London, 
and English tongues; the former seemed to! where I first made my inquiries into Mus- 
be his native one; he knew everybody and! covite matters, the clerks spoke hopefully of 
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the northern navigation being perfectly free | of May at noon, and not one day or hour 
by the end of April. In Brussels, weather- | before. 

wise men bound Russia-wards, were quite| _I thought the three long weeks would never 
sanguine as to the first day of May being| have come to an end. i might, had I been 
first open water. But in Berlin, people | differently situated, havetaken my fill of enjoy- 
began to shake their heads, and whisper} ment in Berlin, and spent three pleasant weeks 


ugly stories about the ice ; and many advised| there. Unter den Linden, the Thier-Garten, 


me to take a run down to Leipzig and|Charlottenbourg, Potsdam, Krotts, the Ton- 


Dresden, and see the Saxon Switzerland | halle, Sans Souci and Monbijou (pronounced 
telling me significantly that I would have | Zang-Zouzy and Mongpichow), are quite suffi- 


ample time to explore all central Germany | cient to make a man delectably comfortable on 








before the northern waters were rufiled 
by the keel even of a cock-boat. There was 
a little band of Britons purposing for Peters- 
burg at the table d’héte of the Hoétel de 
Russie, at Berlin, of whom I had the ad- 
vantage to make one ; and we fed ourselves 
from day to day (after dinner) with fallacious 
hopes of early steamers. A Roman citizen 
in a buff waistcoat, and extensively interested 
in tallow (so at least it was whispered, 
though the Fumden Blad said merely 
Shortsix, Kaufmann aus England, and was 
silent as to his speciality) was perfectly 
certain that a steamboat would start from 
Stockholm for Cronstadt on the fourth of 
May, and he expressed his determination to 
secure a passage by her; but as Sweden 
happens to be on the other side of the Baltic, 
and there was no bridge, and no water com- 
munication yet opened therewith, the Stock- 
holm steamer was a thing to be looked at 
(in lithography, framed and glazed in the 
hall of the hotel) and longed for, rather than 
embarked in. We were all of us perpetually 
haunted by a sort of phantom steamer—a 
very flying Russian—commanded, I presume, 
by Captain Vanderdeckenovitch, whose de- 


parture some one had seen advertised in an} 


unknown newspaper. ‘This spectral craft 
was reported to have left Hull some time 
since—we all agreed that the passage money 
out was nine guineas, inclusive of provisions 
of the very best quality, but exclusive of 
wines, liquors, and the steward’s fee, and 
she was to call (after doubling the cape, I 
presume) at Kiel, Lubeck, Copenhagen, Ko- 


| the spree ; to say nothing of the art treasure- 
| stored Museum, Rauch’s statue of the Great 
Frederic, Kiss’s Amazon, and the sumptuous 
Opera-haus, with Johanna Wagner in the 
| Tannhaiiser, and Marie Taglioni in Satanella. 
| But they were all caviare to the million of 
Prussian blue devils which possessed me. 
I felt that I had no business in Berlin—that 
Thad no right to applaud Fraulein Wagner— 
that I ought to reserve my kidglove rever- 
berations for Mademoiselle Bagdanoff : that 
every walk I took Unter den Linden was so 
many paces robbed from the Nevsky Perspec- 
tive, and that every sight I took at the King 
|of Prussia and the Princes of the House of 
| Hohenzollern was a fraud on my liege literary 
masters, the Emperor of Russia and the 
scions of the house of Romanoff. 
Conscience-stricken as I felt, though void 
|of guilt, I had my consolations—few and 
| spare, but grateful as Esmeralda’s cup to the 
thirst-tortured Quasimodo. I heard the 
Oberon of Karl Maria von Weber performed 
with such a fervour and solemnity ot sincerity, 
listened to with such rapt attention and reve- 
rent love—drunk up by a thousand greedy 
jears, bar by bar, note by note—from the 
first delicious horn-murmur in the overture 
to the last crash in the triumphant march, 
that I began at last to fancy that I was ina 
cathedral instead of a theatre, and half- 
|expected the people to kneel when the bell 
rang for the fall of the curtain, and the 
brilliant lamps grew pale. An extra gleam of 
consolation was imparted to me, too, when I 
read in the Schauspiel-zettel the printed 














nigsberg ; Jerusalem, Madagascar, and North | avowal that the libretto of the opera had 
and South Amerikee, for aught I know. To| been into High Dutch rendered trom the 
find this ghostly bark, an impetuous Englisu-| English of the Herr-Poem-Konstruktor J. R. 
man—a north countryman with a head so} Planché. Again; I saw the Faust of Wolf- 
fiery in hue that they might have put him on | gang von Goéthe—the Faust as a tragedy, in 
a post and made a lighthouse of him, and /|all its magnificent and majestic simplicity. I 
pendant whiskers like carriage rugs, started| don’t think I clearly comprehended fifty 
off by the midnight mail to Hamburg. He | phrases of the dialogue ; I could scarcely read 
came back in three days and a towering rage, | the names of the dramatis persons in the 
saying that there was ice even in the Elbe, | play-bill; and yet I would not have missed 
and giving us to understand that the free|that performance for a pile of ducats; nor 
cities of Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen,|shall I ever forget the actor who played 
had concurred in laughing him to scorn at} Mephistopheles. His name is ashadow to me 
the bare mention of a steamer due north—| now; the biting wit, the searching philosophy, 
yet awhile at least. By degrees a grim cer-|the scathing satire in his speech were well 
tainty broke upon us, and settled itself con-| nigh Greek to me; but the hood, the gait, 
Vincingly in our minds, To the complexion | the gestures, the devil’s grin, the vibrating 
of the Preussischer-Adler we must conie;| voice, the red cock’s feather, the long peaked 
and that Post-Dampfschiff would start | shoes, the sardonically up-turned moustache, 
from Stettin on Saturday, the seventeenth! will never be erased from my mind, and will 
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stand me in good stead for commentaries 
when (in the week of the three Thursdays, I 
suppose) I take heart of grace and sit down 
to study the giant of Weimar’s masterpiece 
in the original. There was a pretty, blue- 
eyed, rosy-lipped Marguérite, whose hair had 
a golden sheen pertectly wondrous; and 
Faust would have been a senseless stock not 
to have fallen in love with her; but, alas! 
she was too fat, and looked as if she ate too 
much ; and when she wept for Faust gave 
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in the sunshine, and wishing me joy of my 
Shall I ever get 
there, I wonder? The Englishman who was 
a man of the world didn’t come back. He of 
the red head (Mr. Eddystone I christened 
him from his beacon-like hair) took rail for 
Kénigsberg, to see if there was anything 
in the steam-vessel line to be done there, 
and the buff waistcoat, who was commer- 
cially interested in tallow, boldly an- 
nounced his determination not to stand it 


me far more the impression that she was |any longer, but to be off to St. Petersburg 
crying because, like the ebony patriarch | overland. 
Tucker, familiarly hight Dan, she was too, Overland! and why could not I also go 
late for her supper. Still, I came away from |overland? The railway, I reasoned, will 
Faust almost Some thence, as far as this same Kinigsberg, and 
There might, perchance, at other times be a | taking me by way of Tilsit, Tauroggen, Mittau, 
surly pleasure in the discovery that Berlin] Riga, and Lake Tschudi, I can reach the 
gloves are apparently unknown at Berlin— | much-desired Petropolis. There is the malle- 
even as there are no French rolls in Paris—| poste or diligence ; there is the extra-post ; 
and that Berlin wool is very little sought | there is the private kibitka, which I can pur- 
after. There might have been some advan- | chase, or hire, and horse at my own charges 
tage gained to science by an attempt to|from stage to stage. The journey ought to 
analyse the peculiar smell of the capital of| occupy aBouT six days. AsouT! but a wary 
Prussia, which, to uninitiated noses, seems|and bronzed queen’s messenger, who con- 
compounded of volatile essence of Cologne | verses with me (he ought to know something, 
(not the eau, but the streets thereof) multi-| for he is on the half-pay of the dragoons, is a 
lied by sewer, plus cesspool, plus Grande |lord’s nephew, spent fifty thousand pounds 
ue de Pera, plus Rue de la Tixeranderie| before he was five-and-twenty, and is now 
after a shower of rain, plus port of Marseilles | ceaselessly wandering up and down on the 
at any time, plus London eating-house, plus|face of the earth with a red despatch-box, 
Vauxhall bone-boiling establishment, plus | six hundred a-year, and his expenses paid)— 


tallow factory, plus low lodging-house in 
Whitechapel, plus dissecting-rooms, plus the 
“gruel thick and slab” of Macbeth’s witches 
when it began to cool. There might have 
been a temporary relief in expatiating on the 
geological curiosities of Berlin, the foot- 
lacerating pavement, and the Sahara-like 
sandy plain in which the city is situate. 
There might have been a temporary excite- 
ment, disagreeable but salubrious, in losing, 
as I did, half my store of Prussian notes in a 
cab, and cooling my heels for three successive | 
days at the Police Presidium in frantically- 
fruitless inquiries (in very scanty German) 
after my departed treasure—but there wasn’t ; 
no, not one atom. Though the Hdtel de 
Russie boasted as savoury a table-d’héte as 
one would wish to find, likewise Rhine wine 
exhilarating to the palate and soothing to the 
soul, I began to loathe my food and drink. 
I longed for Russian caviare and Russian 
vodki. I came abroad to eat candles and 
drink train-oil—or, at least, the equivalent 
for that which is popularly supposed to form 
the favourite food of our late enemies—and 
not to feast on Bisque soup and supréme de 
volaille. Three weeks! they seemed an 
eternity. 

The maestro whom I met at Potsdam, 
went back to Cologne cheerfully; he was 
not bound for the land of the Russ; and, 
having accomplished the object of his mission 


the queen’s messenger, bronzed and wary, 
shakes his head ominously. When the winter 
breaks up in Russia, he remarks, the roads 
break up too, and the travellers break down. 
He has often been overland himself (where 
hasn’t he been ?) perforce in winter; and he 
has such marrow-freezing stories to tell (all 
in a cool, jaunty, mess-room-softened-by- 
experience manner), of incessant travelling 
by day and night, of roads made up of 
morasses, sand-hills, and deep gullies, of 
drunken drivers, of infamous post-houses 
swarming with all the plagues of Egypt, 
naturalised Russian subjects ; of atrociously 
extortionate Jew postmasters; of horses— 
rum ones to look at, and rummer, or worse 
ones, to go; of frequent stoppages for hours 
together ; of an absolute dearth of anything 
wholesome to eat or drink, save bread and 
tea. He enlarges so much on the bruisings, 
bumpings, joltings, and dislocations to which 
the unfortunate victim of the nominally six, 
but more frequently twelve days’ overland 
route is subject, that I bid the project avaunt 
like an ugly phantom, and, laying it in 
the Baltic Sea, determine to weather out 
the time as well as I can, till the seven- 
teenth. 

I can’t ston any longer in Berlin, how- 
ever, that is certain. So I drive out of the 
Oraneinberg Gate, and cast myself into a 
railway carriage, which, in its turn, casts 





which I imagine to have been the engage-|me out at Stettin-on-the-Oder, eighty-four 
ment of a few hundred fiddlers—departed in| miles distant. And on the banks of that 
a droschky, his straw-coloured kids gleaming | fearsome River Oder I pass May-day. In 
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the Oder, too, I find the steamer in which, at 
some far remote period of my existence, I 
suppose T am to occupy a berth. I find the 
Preussicher Adler; but woe is me! she has 
taken to her bed in a graving dock, and is a 
pitiable sight to see. There being some- 
thing the matter with her boilers, they 


[should become the “possessor of « aplendld become the possessor of a splendid 
dressing-case with silver mountings ; but on 
my remaining proof against this temptation, 
as well as against that of a stock of prime 
Hungarian tobacco, which is to be sold for a 

mere song, he changes blithely from seller to 
buyer, and generously offers to purchase at 


but clumsy stumps like wooden legs. They 
are scraping her all over, for some cutaneous 
disorder with which she is afflicted, I pre- 
sume ; and they are re-coppering her bottom, 
—an operation which German shipwrights 
appear to me to perform with gum-arabic, 
dutch metal, and a camel’s-hair pencil. Alto- 
gether the Prussian Eagle looks such a woe- 
begone, moulting, tailless, broken-beaked 
bird, and so very unlike going to Cronstadt, 
that I flee from her in dismay ; and boarding 
the Geyser, which is trim, taut, and double- 
funneled, steam swiftly through the Haf See | herself to despair,as I have. Walk the streets 
- oe and then across the East Sea Ma tree I —_ not, for T a Fyret 
o Copenhagen. ideous spectre o m i u 
Plenty of time (miserere me) to see all that | of whom more anon, Yes, Thomas, in these 
is to be seen in the chief city of Denmark ; to| pages shall you like noxious bat on barn- 
take the English company’s railway to Roes-| door, be spread out with nailsof type! And, 
kilde ; to cross over to ee et ;| a8 _ ae I am ——— to — 
to go back to Stettin—to the devil, I think,!my face there again. e very cler 
if this lasts much longer. There is a horrible | at the an seem to — it —_ = me 
ersuasion forcing itself upon me now—that | me to be in ussia, and I am afraid the he 
Plive i in Berlin; that my poy is there. Back | waiter at the Hotel de Russie, took it very ill 
- a -_ Letters are — for _ — I ete, _ —_ Yet I juny 
eople idn’t know from Adam a mont ere, and back, an ere again; and in 
ago, and don’t care a Bane apm me teae of a ane = Berlin A en my 
offer to kiss me on both cheeks, and wel-| passport made good for Russia. € process 
come me home. I suppose by this time I if a solemn and intricate one, and merits a 
am a Prussian subject, and shall have to} few words of notice. There is plenty of time ; 
serve in the landwehr. Between that and; they are hammering away at the Prussian 
blowing one’s brains out there is not much ——— bling, = eee ee _— a 
difference. ‘and trembling, I go to the Hotel of the 
I go back to Stettin, where I have a touch | Russian Embassy, which is a tremendous 
of the overland longin; again (it is now the| mansion, as big as a castle, under the Lin- 
tenth of May), and a Jewish gentleman ad Fp I have borne the majority of Foreign 
aade beard oo reguod: ood tore, tine T ani] bell any-quite ovssteme aeay Gora 
and a beard so ragged and torn, that I am - 
led to surmise that he has himself despoiled | deur, and the double eagle over the gate, and 
the cats of their furry robes, and has sutfered | the vastnessof the court-yard, and the odour of 
severely in the contest, is exceedingly anxious|a diplomatic dinner, which is being cooked 
(he nosed me in the hotel lobby as an English- | (probably i , — of gold “em = on 
man, within an hour of my arrival), that I} mountains ut Lam especially awed by a 
should purchase a kibitka by has to a e | house-porter, or Suisse, of gigantic stature, 
only wants fifty thalers for it: it is asplendid | possibly the largest Suisse that ever human 
kibitka, he says:—“ sehr hiibsch, schrecklich!| ambassador possessed. He is not exactly 
wunderschién”—so I go to look at it ; forI feel|like a beadle, nor a drum-major, nor an 
just in the sort of mood to buy a kibitka, or | archbishop (he wears a gold-embroidered 
aaa ee a pete tate a —— = — | my? nor & wn-Sly Sask ow oegeady a 
with an insane monkey to grind it, and throw/ at Arms, nor May-day, 
myself into the Oder immediately afterwards. something between all these functionaries in 
I look at the kibitka, which I am to horse | appearance. He has a long gilt-headed pole 
from stage to stage, and I deserve to be horsed | in his hand, much more like the “mast of 
o— if I buy it,so were ee | vw = Ammiral, i a oo istian _— 
an is it. I quarrel with the ew in the cat-: and when I ask him the wa e passpor 
skins on the caibiel, who calls me lord, and ' office, he emer noe A renin from — 
sheds tears, Finding that I am determined | lating anything about Fee-fo-Fum, or smi Il- 
not to throw away my thalers on his kibitka, ; F ing the blood of an Englishman, and instead 
he with the elasticity in commercial transac-| of eating me up alive on the spot, or grinding 
tions common to his nation, proposes that I! my bones to make his bread, he tells me, ina 


any portion of my wardrobe I may consider 
superfluous. He is not in the least offended 
when I bid him go hang in the English 
language, and walk away moodily—calling 
after me in cheerful accents (by the title 
of Well-Born Great British Sir), that he 
has a fine English bull-pup to dispose of, 
dirt cheap. 

After this, I have another look at the “Preus- 
sicher Adler,” which, by this time, has been 
turned, for coppering purposes, nearly keel 
upwards, and looks as if she had abandoned 


have dismasted her, leaving her nothing; advantageous rates, and for ready money, 
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deep bass voice, to enter the second door on | “Where do you live in Berlin?” he asks, 
the left through the court-yard, and mount | suddenly. 

two pair of stairs. Here, in but a seedy| I tell him that I am stopping at the Ildtel 
little bureau for so grand a mansion, I | de Russie, in which with a smile of five: hun- 
find a little vound old gentleman in a grey | dred diplomatist power, he makes me a bow, 
flannel dressing-gown and a skull-cap, whoj and tells me he will have the honour of 
looks more like my unele Toby than} bringing me the passport this present even- 
a Russian, offers me snuff from his boxj|ing, at six o’clock, I ask if there is any 
(a present from the Czar, perhaps), and | charge for the visi; but, with another smile 
courteously desires to know what he can do | that would set a sphynx up in business on 
for me. I explain my errand, upon which | the spot, so inscrutable is it, he assures 
the little old gentleman shakes his head with} me that the visi is Gratis, gratis, and 
Burleigh-like sagacity, as if granting a visi! bows me out. I go home to dinner, and 
to a passport were no light matter, and,| discourse to Mr. Erenreich on my passport 
securing my papers, begs me to call again at | tribulations. , 

three o'clock the following day. Icallagain} “ When he comes this evening,” says this 
at the appointed time, when it appears that | worthy landlord, “ you had better give him a 
the little old gentleman—or, at least, his| thaler at once. Otherwise you may perhaps 
diplomatic chiefis—have no orders, as yet, to find that he has left the passport at the 
admit English subjects into Russia ; so there | Legation, and that it is impossible to ob- 
are telegraphic messages to be sent to War-| tain it before to-morrow.” — ; 
saw, where Count Gortschakoff is, and who! The little old gentleman is punctual to his 
most courteously telegraphs back, “By all| appointment, and I no sooner catch sight of 
means ;’* and there are papers to be signed, | him in the darkened salle 4 manger, than I 
and declarations to be made, and there is| hasten to slip the necessary note into his 
the deuce and all to pay. When all these| hand. He makes me a profusion of bows, 


formalities have been satisfactorily gone | and 
through, I begin to think it pretty nearly time 
for the passport to be ready, and ask for it ; 
but the little old gentleman, shaking that 
head of his with much suavity, suggests to- 
morrow at a quarter to four. ‘The chief 
secretary of legation, he says, is at Charlotten- 
bourg, dining with the king, and without his 
signature the passport is not valid. I call 
again; but I suppose the secretary must 
be taking tea with some other member of 
the royal family, for no passport do I re- 
ceive, and another appointment is made. 
This time I see my passport. bodily, lying on 
a table, and by the amount of Russian hiero- 
glyphies and double-eagle stamps covering 
every available blank space on its surface, it 
ought surely, to my mind, to be good from 
Revel to Tobolsk. But it is noch nicht 
fertig,—not yet ready—the little old gentle- 
man says. He speaks nothing but German 
—so, at least, he blandly declares; yet I 
notice that he pricks his ears up sharply, and 
that his eyes twinkle, when an irate French- 
man, whose errand is the same as mine (only 
he has been waiting ten days), denounces the 
Russians, in his native tongue, as a nation de 
barbares. I begin myself to get exceedingly 
cross, and impatient to know when I am to 
have the precious document ; whereupon the 
little old gentleman looks at me curiously, as 
if he didn’t quite understand what I meant, 
or perhaps as if I didn’t quite understand his 
meaning. 


* In that meritorious philo-Russian organ, the Nord, 
I saw, a few days since, an anecdote, apropos of tele- 

phic despatches, which, I think, will bear translation. 
fora Granville, according to the Nord, had commissioned 
one Sir Acton to engage a house at Moscow for him. Sir 
Acton telegraphs to Lord Granville to know whether the 
terms demanded for the house will suit his lordship 
whereupon Lord Granville telegraphs back, *‘Yes, my dear.” 


gives me my passport,—gutt nach 
Russland, as he expresses it. “Gutt nach 
Russland.” When I spread the passport 
on the table, and recal the little old gentle- 
man’s words, I can’t help feeling somewhat 
of a thrill. “Gutt nach Russland ”—here 
are the dcuble eagles, and the paragraphs 
| scrawled in unknown characters, and my 
jname (I presume) in such an etymological 
'disguise that my wisest child, had I one, 
| would despair of recognising his own father 
jin it. Yet the expenditure of three shillings 
has made me “good for Russia.” But 
yesterday there was a gulf of blood and fire, 
and the thunder of a thousand guns between 
England and Russia! the Ultima Thule of 
St. Petersburg was as inaccessible to an 
Englishman as Mecca or Japan, and now, lo, 
a scrap of a stamped paper and a few pieces of 
gold will carry me through the narrow cban- 
nel, that, ten months ago, the British govern- 
ment would have given millions to be able to 
float.one gun-boat on. 

“Itsch chost von Daler,” says the com- 
missionnaire with the umbrella. What he 
should want a Prussian dollar from me 
for, or why, indeed, he should exact any- 
thing, passes my comprehension. He walked 
into my bed-room at the Drei Kronen this 
morning, at a dreadfully early hour with 
his hat on, and his umbrella (a dull crimson 
in hue) under his arm. He bade me good 
morning in a cavalier manner, and informed 
me that he was the commissionnaire, to 
which I retorted that he might be the Pope, 
but that I wanted none of bis company. The 
boots was packing my luggage, and he super- 
intended the process with a serenely patronis- 
ing air, thinking possibly, that on the principle 
that “ lceil du maitre engraisse le cheval,” it 
is the eye of the commissionnaire that cords 
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the trunks. Finding me indisposed for con- | utensils ; a titillating odour issues there- 
versation (I had taken some genuine Russian | from, and there are four cooks, yea four, 
caviare for breakfast with a view of acclima-jall in professional white. One has .an im- 
tising myself early, and was dreadfully sia), |perial and gold watch-chain, one. is flirting 


| he took himself and umbrella off to another | with the stewardess (who is young, pretty, 
apartment, and the boots expressed he, of the I atid wears her hair after.the manner 


| opinion to me (in strict confidence) that he, | of the Empress Eugénie),a third is smoking a 
| the commissionnaire, was a spitzbube. This; paper cigarette (quite the gentleman) while 
is all he has done for me, and now he has the | the last, reclining in a grove of stewpans, is 
conscience to come to me and tell me that his studying attentively a handsomely bound 
charges are “chost von Daler.” He is autho-| book. What can it be? Newton’s Principia, 
rised, it appears, by somebody who does! Victor Hugo’s Contemplations, the Cuisinier 
not pay the thalers himself, to extort them| Royal, or the Polite Letterwriter? The 
from other people; and he points, with| Preussicher Adler, be it known, like her sister 
eonscious pride, to some tarnisied buttons! vessel the Vladimir, is an intensely aristo- 
on his waistcoat on which the Russian eagle | cratic boat. Both are commanded by officers 
is manifest. respectively of the Prussian (!) and Rus- 
Why do I give the commissionnaire the! sian (!!) navies. The fare by the Prussian 
thaler he demands, and to which he has no Eagle is enormously high ; nine guineas for a 
sort of right? Why do I feel inclined to|sixty hours’ passage. On payment of this 
give two, three dollars, to invite him to} exorbitant honorarium she will carry such 
partake of schnapps, to cast myself on his| humble passengers as myself; but the ordi- 
neck, and assure him that I love him as a/nary travellers per Preussicher Adler are 
brother? Why, because to-day ‘is Saturday, | princes of the empire, grand dukes, arch- 
the seventeenth of May, eleven o’clock! electors, general-lieutenants, ambassadors, 
in the forenoon, and I am standing on|senators, councillors of state. And as for 
the deck—the quarter deck, ye gods !— | ladies—tenez !—the best edition of Almack’s 
of the Preussicher Adler which good pyro-| Revisited is to be found on board a Stettin 
scaphe has got her steam up to a mad-jsteamboat. I start at the wrong end of the 
dening extent, and in another hour’s time/| season to travel with the grandees, however. 
will leave the harbour of Stettin for Cron-| For this being the commencement of the 
| stadt. navigation and of Peace besides, the Russian 
New tail-feathers, new wing-feathers, new | aristocracy are all hurrying away from St, 
beak, new claws, has the Preussicher-Adler. A | Petersburgh as fast as ever they can obtain 
brave bird. There is nothing the matter| passports. The Vladimir, they tell me, has 
with her boilers now, her masts are tapering, |all her berths engaged up to the middle of 
her decks snow-white, and I have no doubt | July next, and the Prussian Eagle is in equal 
that her copper glistens like burnished gold, | demand. 
and that the mermaids in the Baltic will be} Ishould perhaps be more unexceptionably 
tempted to purloin little bits of the shining| satisfied with the Adler’s arrangements, if her 
metal to deck their weedy tresses withal. A|crew would not persist in wearing mous- 
bran new flag of creamy tinge floats at her|taches and hessian boots with the tassels cut 
stern, and on it is depicted with smart plu-| off. It is not nautical. A boatswain, too, 
mage, and beak and claws of gold, an eagle of with stripes down his trousers, is to me an 
gigantic dimensions. And this is the last| anomaly. I must dissent, too, from the system 
eagle with one head that I shall see on this | of stowing passengers’ luggage per Preussicher 
side Jordan. Adler. The manner of it appears to be this : 
Everything seems to be new on board. The | a stalwart porter balancing a heavy trunk on 
saloon is gorgeous in crimson velvet, and/his shoulder advances along the plank which 
mirrors, and mahogany and gold. ‘There! leads from the wharf to the ship's side. He 
are the cleanest of sheets, the rosiest of| advances jauntily, as though he were not 
| counterpanes, the most coquettish of chintz| unaccustomed to dance a coranto.. Arrived 
curtains to the berths. All the crockery is! at the brink of the abyss, he stops, ex- 
new. Ali the knives and forks are new ;| pectorates, bandies a joke in High Dutch 
| and though I discover afterwards that they| with a compatriot who is mending his 
won't cut, they are delightfully shiny.| trousers in an adjacent barge, and bending 
There is a library of new books in a/ slightly, pitches the trunk head foremost into 
new rosewood case, and there is a new) the hold. 
| ¢abinet piano, tuned up to nautical-concert| There is, I need scarcely say, a tremendous 
pitch, and whose keys when struck clang! fuss and to-do with papers and policemen 
as sharply as the tongue of an American before we start, calling over names, verifica- 
steamboat clerk. The stewards, of whom ‘tion or legitimitation of passports, as it Is 
there are a goodly number, are all clad in| called by the Russian consul, et cetera et 
glossy new uniforms of a fancy naval cut, and cetera; but I will say this, in honour of the 


look ‘like midshipmen at a Vauxhall mas-| Preussicher Adler's punctuality, that as the 
querade. There is a spacious galley for clock strikes noon we cast off from our moor- 
cooking purposes, full of the brightest cooking ings, and steam away through the narrow | 
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Oder. At Swinemunde I see the last of] steady, well-conducted, and rather dull 

Prussia ; henceforth I must be of Russia and | beings, while Francis was remarkably gifted, 

Russian. as well as remarkably vicious, He had both 

talent and genius, humour and wit; and, 

much as he had neglected his education, he 

A WIFE'S PARDON.’ was well read and well informed for his time 

of life. In personal appearance, also, the 

Now that the first wild pang is past and over, reprobate had the advantage over his 

Now I have learn’d to accept it as a truth, brethren. None of them were even good- 

That men love not as women, that the lover looking except Francis ; who was really very 

To whom the woman gives herself, her youth, handsome ; well proportioned, and tall. His 

Her trust, her love, her worship,—in his heart, manners, also always frank, were, when 

FU en the suttoes,—heope © apet apart, he pleased, dignified and conatoamn, and 

. . : his bearin eculiarly “graceful. hat h 

Deck'd with gay weeds, and painted flies and flowers, & pec y gra . t he 

Bright to the eye, all cheatin though they be : wanted was feeling, to regulate his passions, 

Beneath whose flaunting blooms and shadeless bowers | Of feeling, he was in his youth, wholly 
He can receive as flaunting company ; destitute. : 

I can forgive thee, knowing that I hold, Lord Millflower had taken the precaution 

Alone of all, the key of purest gold of writing to the colonel of the regiment 

his son was about to join, and of at the same 

That locks the gate beyond, whose golden trellis time enclosing a sum of money for the 

Shuts out the common herd and shuts in me, purpose of freeing Francis from any cu- 

*Mid nightingales and fountains, where a palace niary difficulty. Colonel Role himself had 

Hymen hath built, and T alone with thee the misfortune to have a very bad boy, and 

Cau dwell while both shall live, oop to reign he, therefore, sympathised deeply with the 

ee ee SON ay Oe Sia. worthy nobleman, and resolved to do all 


Ga; T feagive theo, husband, yes, I pardon in his power to reform the Honourable 
’ , ’ ? 


: : Francis. 
I give thee back the love I had withdrawn ; 
Love—ay, but not the same love, that gay garden After a passage of four months, the Globe 


With all its florid flowers, its dance-trod lawn, arrived at Calcutta, and the Honourable 
Its painted butterflies, a tomb contains Francis Gay proceeded to Chinsurah and 
Wherein lie buried Trust’s poor cold remains. joined. For several weeks he conducted him- 
self with (for him) wonderful arene It is 
true that he drank and played at billiards and 
BLACK AND BLUE. cards, and sometimes an oath would escape 
his lips, but he indulged in no excesses. The 
Forty years ago, there went out to India, | officers of the regiment, indeed, thought the 
in the good ship Globe, Ensign the Honour-/ensign a great acquisition, for he was not 
able Francis Gay, a younger son of the Right |only a very pleasant but an entertaining 
Honourable the Earl of Millflower. The | companion. 
ensign was in his nineteenth year, and was| But, by degrees, the Honourable Francis 
proceeding to join his regiment, which was/|fell off; and, ere long, so far from having a 
stationed at Chinsurah. friend in the regiment, there was no one who 
Lord Millflower, in his heart, hoped that} would speak to him. Even the colonel 
his son would never return : he was so great | was compelled to forbid him his house, 
a disgrace to his family. There was no vice} Many, very many acts, unbecoming the cha- 
with which this youth was unfamiliar. He | racter of an officer and a gentleman, had been 
had been expelled from no fewer than seven | looked over by his seniors; but it was re- 
schools. In two instances his offence was | solved that, on the very next occasion of his 


theft. His conduct had so er apee the | transgressing, the honourable ensign should 
t 


mind of Lady Millflower that she lost her| be brought to a court-martial and dismissed 
reason. At seventeen, he committed several|the service. ‘This resolve was communi- 
forgeries of his eldest brother’s, Lord Lark-| cated to the ensign by the colonel, who had | 
speare’s name ; and he took a similar liberty | become tired of lecturing him. 

with the name of his father’s steward. But} “The next time you are intoxicated on the 
these offences were hushed up. He was also| parade ground, or the next time you use | 
guilty of a deed of violence, for which his| bad language in the mess-room, or the next 
ife would have been forfeited had the case|time you publicly insult a brother officer, 
been tried, instead of compromised ; for, in| provoking him to quarrel with you, you will 
those days, such a deed of violence was a| forfeit your commission.” Being the son of 
capital offence. His family were in constant | an earl, he was entitled—many colonels think 
fear lest he should be transported as a felon,;—to every possible chance of redemption. 
or hanged at Newgate. It was, therefore, | Had he been the son of a commoner, he 
some satisfaction to them when the Honour-| would, most probably, have been court- 
able Francis consented to hold a commission | marshalled and cashiered for the very first 
and join his regiment in India, Lord Mill-| offence. ; 
flower’s other sons, four in number, were all| “Thank you, sir,” replied the ensign, with 

















BLACK AND. BLUE. 


; “I will be more cautious in 


He kept his word. From this time he 
did his duty extremely well ; and, to all out- 
ward appearance, was a reformed character. 
The officers, observing this, generously made 
advances, with a view to resuming their 
former relations with him. But the Honour- 
able Francis repulsed their advances. The 
whole regiment had thought proper to cut 
him ; and he now thought proper to cut the 
whole regiment. 

Several months passed, and during that 
period the ensign applied himself to Hindoo- 
stanee and Persian. He encouraged the 
natives to come to his bungalow, to talk with 
him, and by night and by day pursued his 
studies. The result was, that he soon con- 
versed with perfect ease and accuracy. He 
now began to live like a native—a Mahom- 
medan ; and, except when he had to attend 
to his regimental duties, he wore the native 
costume, and abstained from drink entirely. 
With truth, he might have said with Conrad, 

The grape’s gay juice my bosom never cheers ; 
I’m more than Moslem when the cup appears. 

His food was rice, milk, vegetables, and 
fruit; the bed upon which he slept was 
hard and mean; such as the natives use. 
The whole of his European furniture he sold 
by auction. 

His desire—the desire of a doubtfully re- 


formed reprobate—to convert to Christianity 
a young Mahommedan girl, astonished all 
those who became acquainted with this desire. 
The girl was the daughter of a water-carrier 
(Bheestie). She was not like the natives of 
India, but more like those of Africa. She 
was coal-black, and had thick lips and wavy 


hair. She was short for her age—fourteen 
years—but thickset, with powerful limbs. 
The girl’s father told the servants belonging 
to other officers of the regiment, and the 
| éurious whim of Gay’s became a topic of 
| conversation. 

Jehan, the bheestie’s daughter, was a vir- 
tuous girl, and Francis Gay had never ap- 
—— her with a view to undermining 

er virtue. It was no easy matter to per- 
suade her to change her religion ; but, 
strange to say, he at length succeeded, and 
Noor Jehan was baptised as Ellen by a mis- 
sionary who journeyed to Chinsurah for the 
purpose of performing the ceremony. The 
sanity or otherwise of the ensign was now 
very generally discussed in the regiment, 
and the prevalent opinion was, that he was 
a lunatic. But, the good colonel was a 
little angry at the surmise. “Surely,” he 
said, “you do not accuse a man of being a 
maniac because he has converted an infidel,” 

The regiment was ordered to march to 
Cawnpore ; whither Ellen and her father also 
proceeded. Cawnpore was then the chief 
| station in the upper provinces of India. Five 
thousand troops were! quartered there. A 
regiment of dragoons, a regiment of native 
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cavalry, a regiment of British infantry, and 
two of native infantry. Besides horse and foot 
there were companies of artillery, and sappers «| 
and miners, 

Very shortly after the regiment was settled 
in Cawnpore,the Honourable Francis Gay paid 
a visit to the chaplain, and intimated a desire 
to be married. The chaplain, of course, ex- 
pressed that he should be most happy, and 
there and then a day and hour was appointed 
for the performance of the rite ; but, when 
the Reverend gentleman came to hear who 
was to be the honourable ensign’s bride—the 
black daughter of a native water-carrier—he 
could not help remarking : 

“Tam sorry, Mr. Gay, that I cannot, with 
sincerity, offer you my congratulations.” 

To which the ensign responded : 

“My good sir, I did not ask them.” And 
retired with a bow. 

The chaplain drove to the house*of Colonel 
Role, and told him of the interview which 
had just taken place between himself and 
ensign the Honourable Francis Gay. The 
colonel called upon the young man, and en- 
treated him to reflect. “I have reflected, sir,” 
was the ensign’s reply. The colonel then 
went to the general; and the general sent 
for Mr. Gay to attend at his bungalow. Mr. 
Gay obeyed the summons, and listened with 
attention and much calmness to a long and 
violent speech. When it was ended, however, 
Mr. Gay, with extreme courtesy, and in the 
quietest of tones, spoke thus : 

“General, you had a right to command my 
attendance here upon any wilitary matter, 
but not upon any civil matter. However, I 
waive that, because I believe your intention 
to be a good one. You, general, have arrived 
at the years of discretion—perhaps at some- 
thing beyond those years. You have, at all 
events, arrived at a time of life when the 
tumultuous passion of youth can no longer be 

leaded in extenuation of certain follies, 
ow tell me, general, which of us, think you, 
sins the most, and sets the worst example to 
the men, European and native, in this station ? 
I, who wish to marry this good Christian girl 
—or you, who have in your house——.” Mr. 
Gay then made mention of two very dis- 
creditable members of the general’s esta- 
blishment. “This is a question which I shall 
ut to the commander-in-chief, if you abide 
y your threat to report me to his excellency.” 
hat night, the general and Colonel Role 
held a consultation. The colonel still doubted 
the ensign’s insanity. It had become a fixed 
idea in the regiment that Gay was insane. 
The general caught at this, and a committee 
of doctors was appointed to examine the 
ensign, Theyreported that ensign the Honour- 
able Francis Gay was not only of sound mind, 
but one of the most intellectual young men 
in the station ; and that he had explained to 
their entire satisfaction certain conversations 
which he had frequently held with himself in 
Chinsurah, at the mess-table. 
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The wedding day had been put off, in con-| was killed while grouse shooting, by the | 
sequence of these proceedings, but the parties | accidental discharge of his gun; his second | 
now met in the church, which was crowded | brother, Augustus, a captain in the army, 
with officers, including nearly the entire | was lost in a vessel which was bringing him 
medical staff, who were curious to witness the | home from Canada ; his third brother, George, 
spectacle. There stood the tall and handsome | died of small pox three days after he had | 
English aristocrat, and beside him his coal-| taken his father’s second title. Of his son 
black bride, dressed in garments of red silk | Frauncis’s marriage, Lord Millfiower had been 
trimmed with yellow and gold tinsel. The | informed, and also of the birth of the black 
ensign acted as the interpreter, and explained | child,the Honourable Ernest Augustus Géorge 
to Ellen in Hindoostanee the vows she was | Francis Frederick Gay. Colonel Role had | 
required to take. This made the ceremony | deemed it his duty not to withhold these facts, | 
a very long one. When it was concluded, the | albeit they weredisagreeable to communicate 
bride got into her palanquin and was carried | to the noble earl. Lord Millflower begged 
home. The bridegroom mounted his pony,!of Colonel Role to institute an inquiry into | 
and rode by her side. the fate of his Francis, and the colonel did | 

Ellen—now the Honourable Mrs. Gay—j|so but without success. No clue to his | 
was a girl of great natural ability, of an ex-|whereabout could be discovered, nor could 
cellent disposition and was blessed with an|jany one say what had become of him. | 
excellent temper. She had, moreover, a very | Under these circumstances it was taken for 
sweet voice, After her marriage she was| granted that he was dead. Another five 
never seen by any European in Cawnpore,} years passed away, and the Earl of Mill- | 
except her husband, It was believed that | fiower departed this life. He was, of course, | 
the ensign saved more than two-thirds of | succeeded in his titles and estates by his son | 
his pay, which Ellen, who had an excellent | Frederick. | 
idea of business, used to lend out in small'| Now, let us return to Francis. He became 
sums to people in the bazaar at the rate of|a dealer in precious stones, and travelled over 
fifty per cent. per mensem. If she lent a| the whole of India, under the name of Musta- 
rupee (two shillings), she would get back at | pha Khan, visiting the various native courts. | 
the end of the mon*;. a rupee and eight| Every tour that he made, occupied him three | 
annas (three shillings) by way of interest. years. Constantly moving about in the sun | 

A year passed away, and ason and heir was| had tanned his once fair face; and, neither | 
born to the Honourable Francis Gay. The | from his appearance, for he was dressed asa | 
child had light blue eyes exactly like those of | native, nor from his speech, could the natives 
his father, but his complexion was quite as | themselves detect that he was an European. | 
black as his mother’s. When the child was | He gave out that his birthplace was Nepaul, | 
three months old, it was brought to the} where the natives are sometimes born with 
church, and publicly christened. Mr. Gay/|blue eyes. He bought and sold, and was | 
and the pay-sergeant of the company he be-|apparently very happy in his occupation. 
longed to, being the god-fathers, and Ellen | His wife and son invariably accompanied him 
the godmother. The names given to the/in his travels. He had never written to his 
infant were Ernest, Augustus, George, | family since his arrival in India, and had not 
Francis, Frederick; such being the names! received letters from any member thereof. 
respectively of Lord Millflower’ssons. Ernest | India he loved, England he detested, and 
was the eldest, Augustus the second, George | would not have taken up his father’s title if | 
the third, Francis the fourth, and Frederick | it had been advkedom. He never approached 
the fifth and youngest. Not long after the | the abode of an European, and never saw a 
birth of his son, Ensign Gay obtained his| newspaper. He was not likely, therefore, to 
promotion to the rank of lieutenant, and| hear of the changes that had taken place at | 
received, of course, an increase of pay. home. In the bazaar at Delhi, Captain Gay | 

Fever became prevalent, and cholera.|had a small house, in which were deposited 

Several of the captains and senior lieutenants | his effects, a few boxes filled with clothes, | 
fell victims ; and in less than three years} books, &c., his sword, and the uniform he | 
lieutenant Gay got his company (the regiment | used formerly to wear. These were under 
was now at Meerut), and retired from the|the care of a man-servant—a sweeper. The 
army by the sale of his captain’s commission. | bulk of his worldly wealth he invariably | 
It was supposed that he was worth a great carried about his person, as many natives of | 
deal of money—a lac of rupees (ten thousand | India do. 
pounds) at the very least. Whither he went,} Ernest Gay was now twelve years of age. 
no one knew, and no one cared. One of the | He was usually called by his parents Chandee, 
servants—whom he discharged previous to|a word signifying silver. Chandee was clever | 
leaving the station of Meerut—said he be-| and cunning, and had a wonderful talent for 
lieved that his master had gone either to) caleulating numbers. In less than a minute, | 
Afighanistan or to Lahore. by counting on his fingers, he would teil you 

Let us now return to Europe. A few) the interest due on such sumsas three rupees, 
years after Captain Gay had sold out of the| five annas, and seven pic, for twenty-one 
army, his eldest brother, Lord Larkspeare, | days, at iorty-one three-fourth per cent. 
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English he had never heard spoken ; and as) 
he had never been taught that language, he} 
did not understand a single word of it. Nor) 
could he read or-write Hindoostanee ; although 
he spoke it in all its purity and elegance. 

There was about to take place, a marriage | 
in the family of the Rajah of Pulbecala.| 
Mustapha Khan (Francis Gay) journeyed | 
from Delhi to the rajah’s court, to exhibit 
his jéwels. He had diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds of great price, and some of these he 
hoped to dispose of to advantage. The rajah, 
however, had already provided himself with 
these matters, and therefore confined his pur- 
chases to a large cat’s-eye ring, for which he 
paid Mustapha fifty gold mohurs (eighty 
pounds). On his way back to Delhi, at a 
place called Kunda Ka Serai, a band of 
robbers attacked the jewel-merchant. They 
hacked him to pieces with their swords; but, 
they spared his wife and the boy. The whole 
of their treasures were stolen, even the rings 
from Ellen’s ears and fingers, and the gold 
bangles which Chandee wore upon his arms. 

When her senses were restored to her, 
Ellen, with the assistance of her son, dug a 
grave in the sand, and buried her butchered 
husband. The bearers who carried the pa- 
lankeens ran away as soon as the robbers 
attacked the party, and were no more seen. 
Most probably they had some small share of 
the booty, the value of which the Sirdar 
estimated at four lacs of rupees (forty thou- 
sand pounds). Whatever had been Francis 
Gay’s vices when a youth—and they were 
great enough in all conscience—he had been 
a kind and affectionate husband to Ellen, and 
she most bitterly deplored his loss; violent 
was the grief of Chandee, who was devotedly 
fond of his father. 

They heaped stones over the grave of the 
dead man, to mark the spot where he was 
laid, and, after their own fashion, offered up 
prayers for the repose of his soul. 
| The murder having been committed within 

the dominions of an independent prince, 
Ellen knew that her wrongs were not likely 
to be redressed if she complained ; and that 
the British Government would not interfere, 
unless she made known that her husband 
was an Englishman. This, she felt would be 
contrary to the wishes of the dead. Hope- 
less and helpless, she and her son made the 
best of their way to Delhi, where, having 
collected a few debts that were due to them, 
they established a small shop for the sale of 
native sweet-meats, They carried on this 
business for three or four years, when Chan- 
dee grew weary of it, and set — the world 
as a box-waller, or pedlar. His box con- 
tained pens, ink, and paper, needles, pins, 

hives, scissors, soap, eau de cologne, tooth- 
brushes, matches, and so forth. His customers 
were the European officers, who gave him the 
name of Black and Blue, from the colour of 
his eyes and skin. A box-waller is always a 
great cheat—as great a rascal as was Auto- 
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lyeus himself; Black and Blue, if the truth 
must be told, was not an exception to the rule 
or race. But, no onecould grudge him his 
profits when the cuffs and kicks which were 
playfully administered to him by the young 
ieutenants and ensigns are taken into con- 
sideration. Black and Blue always took the 
rough usage of his customers in excellent part; 
and would generally make some such appeal 
as this (he had picked up a little English 
by this time): “Ah, well! I know! You 
rich white gentlemans—I poor black devil. 
I pray all day all night that ensign be made 
leeft’nunt ; leeft’nunt, capitaine ; capitaine, 
capitaine-meejor ; mecjor, kunnull; kunnull, 
meejor-jinneral ; and then God bless your 
father and mother, and brother and sister ; 
and then, for all that pray, I get so much 
kick and so many bad words. God make us 
all—black and white; all equal right up 
above. You want blacking? Here you are. 
Yery good blacking—quite genuine; only 
one rupee a bottle. I suppose you not got 
ready money? Very well, I wait till pay- 
day come. I very poor man. You my 
taster. Khuda Lord Kuren.” The mean- 
ing of this expression, with which most 
natives wind up a speech to an European, 
signifies, May God make you a lord ! 

When Black and Blue was no more than five 
years old, he was playing one morning in 
his father’s compound (enclosure—the land 
around a bungalow), when a pariah dog 
rushed in and mangled him very severely. 
The dog was rabid. Captain Gay called in 
the doctor of a native cavalry regiment, who 
lived in the next bungalow, and who caute- 
rised the wounds. The child was bitten on 
the arms, legs, and chest, and was under the 
doctor’s treatment for upwards of five weeks, 
On several occasions when he visited his 
patient, the doctor saw and conversed with 
Ellen, who was naturally very anxious touch- 
ing the child’s safety. This doctor was one 
of the number who witnessed the marriage of 
Ensign Gay, at Cawnpore, and was also pre- 
sent when his offspring was christened. 

Shortly after the recovery of the little boy, 
the doctor had been appointed a presidency 
surgeon, and had charge of one of the hos- 
pitals in Calcutta, where he remained for 
upwards of twenty years. He was then 
appointed superintending surgeon of the 
Meerut division. He had a son at Delhi, a 
lieutenant in the foot artillery, and occasion- 
ally went over (the distance is only forty 
miles from Meerut) to pay hima visit. On 
one of these occasions, Black and Blue, who 
had been sent for, made his appearance with 
his box, sat down on the carpet cross-legged, 
and opened out his treasures. There were 
several young officers in the bungalow, chums 
of the lieutenant ; and, while the bargainin 
was going on, they began to teaze Black an 
Blue. One removed his turban with the 
point of a stick ; another, sprinkled him with 
bis eau de cologne ; a. third touched the tip 
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of his great toe (he had left his shoes, out of 


respect, in the verandah) with the lighted 
end of a cheroot. Black and Blue howled 
with pain, whereupon the two roared with 
laughter. The doctor, who was reading a 
paper, begged of the young men to desist, 
and, somewhat angrily, expostulated with 
his son for treating a native so cruelly ; for 
he was touched with poor Black and Blue's 
appeal : “God make us all. When fire burns 
black man, black man feels as much pain as 
white man. In hell, you rich gentlemans 
sing out just as much as poor box-waller.” 

“Black and Blue is used to it, governor,” 
said the lieutenant. 

“Stuff, Robert!” said the doctor, “I ad- 
dress myself to you, and not to these gentle- 
men, when I say that I have no patience with 
such flippant cruelty.” 

“Sahib,” said Black and Blue, looking up at 
the doctor, “ you are very good gentlemans— 
very kind man, and very handsome. May 
God make you a lord; may your throne be 
perpetual, and may your end be peace ; but 
do not be angry with these gentlemen. They 
play tricks with Black and Blue; but they 
are no enemies, If enemies, what for send 
to buy Black and Blue’s pass Sir, you 
sme oblige Black and Blue if you smile 
once more on these gentlemans. Sir, do you 
want any violent- (violate) powder, or one 
small patent corkiscrew (corkscrew). All 
men born equal ; God’s rain wet black man 
and white man all the same. Devil’s fire 
burn, too, both the same.” Here he laughed 
at the lieutenant. “Take one packet of 
violent-powder. Every one rupee a packet. 
Well, then, take two for one, twelve. That 
can’t hurt anybody. Less than prime cost. 
I give you my solemn word, Handsome sir, 
don’t be angry.” 

The doctor, his attention attracted by those | 
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“No, Sahib. Parents used to say that it 
come of itself.” 

This was, no doubt, true. 

“ Have you another mark like that on your 
right arm—just here ?” 

The doctor placed his finger on the sleeve 
of the man’s dress, 

“Yes. But bigger mark that one. How 
you know /jthat, Sahib?” He pulled up hig 
sleeve and exhibited a scar the size of half-a. 
crown. 

“And another here—on your hip—and 
another here, on your ribs ?” 

“Yes. All them marks got,sir. How you 
know that, Sahib? ” 

The doctor was quite satisfied that Black | 
and Blue was no other than his little patient 
of former years, and consequently the heir to 
the earldom of Millflower. Could it be pos- 
sible, he thought, that Captain Gay eventually 
abandoned his black wife and child! If not, | 
how came it that the boy (now a man of two | 
or three and twenty) should be a miserable 
patter, living in the Bazaar at Delhi? When 

lack and Blue had sold all that the young 
officers wanted to buy—when no amount of 
coaxing and flattering would induce them to 
take anything more—he was about to take 
his departure ; but, the doctor desired him to 
stay, and intimated to his son that he wished 
to have some conversation in private with 
Black and Blue, 

“Where is your father?” 
asked. 

“ He dead, Sahib.” 

“When did he die?” 

“Long time ago—ten or twelve year ago.” 

“Where did he die ?” 

“Mans —robber mans — kill him with 
sword.” 

“ And your mother ?” 

Black and Blue told the doctor the whole 


the doctor | 





light blue eyes, set in that very black skin | of their history, since the death of Captain | 
stared at Black and Blue for several minutes | Gay, and his statements were substantially | 
after he finished the speech above quoted.|true. Black and Blue, however, declared | 
He had never before seen such a peculiar | most positively that his father was a native, 

expression as that on the face of the box-| and no European. 





waller. Suddenly he recollected an instance 
of black skin and light blue eyes ; but in that | 
case the boy was half-European, the child of 
the Honourable Francis Gay. 

Black and Blue had occasion to change his 
position ; and, in doing so, exposed the calves 
of his legs. On one of them was a scar, quite 


“Do you think,” the doctor inquired, “that | 
your mother would see me, if I went down toe 
her home ?” 

“OQ yes—why not? Come along, Sahib. | 
I will show where she live. You call for | 
palankeen and get on. I run alongside.” | 

The doctor’s curiosity was very strong, and 


round, and about the size of a shilling. jhe could not resist the desire to satisfy it at 
“Good God!” exclaimed the doctor, who|once. He accepted Black and Blue’s in- 
became both surprised and agitated, and | vitation, and went to the house occupied 
allowed the newspaper to fall from his hand. | by Ellen, Habited as a native, she was sit- | 
“What is the matter, governor?” asked! ting on a coarse mat, smoking, and at the 
the lieutenant. ;same time mending an old garment of her 


“ Nothing—nothing ! ” said the doctor, still 
staring at Black and Blue, whose countenance 
was no longer strange to him. “How did 
you come by that mark ?” he at length asked, 
pointing to the scar. 

“T don’t know, Sahib.” 

“ But did not your parents ever tell you?” | 


| 


son’s, 
The doctor recognised Ellen, immediately; | 

albeit she was now aged. But, at first she did 

not recognise him. He was altered very m 

in appearance. His hair and whiskers had 

become very grey, and he no longer wore @ 

moustache, 
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Ellen parried all the questions that were put 
to her, and affected to be as much surprised 
by them as by the doctor’s visit. The state- 
ment of her son she supported, that her 
husband was a native of India. 

“©, but surely,” said the doctor, “this 
was the boy whom I attended at Meerut, 
many years ago, when you and your Sahib 
were living near the Begum’s bridge ?” 

The poor woman looked at him for a mo- 
ment, then repeated his name, and burst into 
tears. Her recollections crowded before her 
too thickly to admit of her dissembling any 
further with her visitor ; and she admitted 
that she was the widow of Captain Gay of 
Her Majesty’s — regiment of foot. 


The doctor was under no promise to Ellen 
to keep his discovery secret ; and, feeling at 
liberty to speak of it, did so, publicly, 
as well as in private. The peerages were 
looked into, and Black and Blue’s pedigree 
examined. There were the names of all the 
late lord’s sons, and sure enough there was 
Francis’s name above that of Frederick’s, the 
present earl ; opposite tothe name of Francis, 
were the letters signifying,“ died unmarried.” 
Black and Blue, of course, became an object 
of great curiosity. His right to a title did not 
induce him to alter his prices in any way, 
and hence, he was kicked and cuffed, and 
abused as much as ever, by the young lieu- 
tenants and ensigns, who, by-the-by, always 


addressed him as “ my lord,” and “your lord- 
| ship.” 
| “Pomatum, my lord? Pomatum, did you 


| say? Yes? But let mesmell it. O! your 
| lordship callsthis pomatum? I call it hog’s- 
washed in sandalwood-water. How 

| much? One rupee! 0, you villainous 
peer of the realm! are you not ashamed of 
| yourself?” 
Another would thus address him : 
| _ “Look here, Lord Black and Blue. Why 
| don’t you go home and upset your uncle? 
Turn him out of his title and estates—eh ? 
= would be sure to marry some beautiful 
} gir ” 

To this 
spond ; 
| _“What do I want with title and beauti- 
| fulgal? This is my home, and I got good 
| business, good many friends, and two or three 

very beautiful gal ?” 
| “Where, Black and Blue ?” 

“Ah! that is my business.” 

“Well, what will you sell your title for 7” 

“Well, what you offer ?” 

“One hundred rupees.” (£10.) 

“Say one hundred and twenty-five.” 

“No.” 
| “Well, take it—there! Give money and I 
| ive receipt. You write it out—I sign it. 
| Sold one title to Ensign Matheson for a hun- 

rupees,” 


Black and Blue would re- 
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“Well, you take the two—give two- 
hundred rupees for both.” 

“No. The one I have already bought is 
the biggest and of the best quality ; the other 
is the small one, and of inferior quality.” 

“Well, I make reduction in price—take 
one with the other—and give me one hun- 
dred and seventy-five rupees. That can’t 
hurt anybody that wants a title.” 

Would any of these lads, who had nothing 
in the world beyond their pay, have con- 
sented to an union between Black and Blue, 
and one of their sisters, after he had come into 
what were his rights ? No! Would the poorest 
and most unprincipled officers—civil and 
military—in the whole of India? No! 
Would any European girl of respectability, 
who had lived in India—to say nothing of 
the daughters of gentlemen and ladies—have 
wedded the black heir to the title and estates 
of the Earl of Millflower? No. Not in 
India could his sable lordship have found a 
virtuous white woman to accept his hand ! 

In due course the story of Black and 
Blue’s birth crept into the columns of one of 
the Calcutta newspapers, and, ere long, an 
attorney of the Supreme Court paid a visit to 
the imperial city, and had an interview with 
Black and Blue. He proposed to the box- 
waller to take him to England, and establish 
his claim to the estates, which he truthfully 
represented as worth more than half a million 
sterling — fifty lacsqof rupees. He, the 
attorney, would pay all expenses of the suit, 
and, in the event of success, which was 
certain, would receive only five per cent. or 
fifty thousand pounds, leaving Black and 
Blue a balance of forty-five lacs, 

Black and Blue, who loved and adored 
money, on hearing such a sum spoken of, 
rolled his blue eyes and red tongue, and 
almost fainted. But, then, to cross the black 
water !—as the natives call the ocean—that 
thought made him shudder and shake his 
head. 

The attorney represented to him that he 
should live in great comfort during the voyage ; 
that the Sate cabin in the ship should be 
taken for him ; that he should have servants 
about him ; and drawing forth a number of 
prints of English beauties, he exhibited them 
to the gaze of Black and Blue. 

Black and Blue said he would consult his 
European friends. He did so,and many of 
those friends dissuaded him from going to 
England. Not that they had any doubt as 
to the issue of his claim, if it should be 
disputed ; but upon the reasonable ground 
that he was very happy where he was. Others 
advised him to go by all means, and take up 
his title, and the wealth that pertained to it. 
His mother entreated him not to leave her. 
But, in the end, the voice of the attorney pre- 
vailed, and Black and Bluedeclared himself 
ready to accompany him. 


“But there are two titles, you ass; onean| Ten thousand rupees (one thousand pounds) 
earldom, and the other a viscounty.” were given to Ellen for her support during | 
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the temporary absence of her son, who was to 
return as soon as he had realised his forty-five 
lacs (four hundred and fifty thousand pounds). 
It was said that a mercantile firm in Calcutta, 
in which an illustrious native gentleman was 
& partner, advanced the means required for 
the purpose of establishing the black man’s 
right to the earldom. 

The attorney possessed himself of the proofs. 
He had the papers of the Honourable Francis 
Gay, amongst which were letters from the 
late Lord Millflower to his eldest brother, 
Lord Larkspeare. He also, in the presence 
of credible witnesses, received from the 
hands of Ellen, the dead man’s uniform ; se- 
condly, he had the deposition on oath of the 
superintending surgeon, and of several other 
officers who were cognisant of every parti- 
cular. Many gave these depositions with 
reluctance, but felt bound to speak the truth 
when interrogated. In a word, the attorney 
got his case up remarkably well. 

Black and Blue and the attorney left Cal- 
cutta in one of the large passenger ships, and 
in the month of April landed at Gravesend, 
whence they journeyed to London. Here, 
Black and Blue was prevailed upon to wear 
Christian clothes. In his snow-white muslin 
dress, his pink turban, and his red slippers 
covered with gold embroidery, Black and Blue 
had looked an aristocratic native, notwith- 
standing he was so very black. [Colour is no 
eriterion of high caste,#r rank in India. The 
late Maharajah Rooder Singh, of Darbungah, 
whose family—to borrow a phrase from 
Burke’s Peerage—is one of stupendous anti- 
quity, had the complexion of an African ; 
while his younger brother, Basdeo, who 
now sits on the throne, is far fairer than his 
Highness the Maharajah Dulleep Singh.] But, 
in his black trowsers, black waistcoat, black 
surtout coat, white neckcloth, black beaver 
hat, and Wellington boots, poor Black and 
Blue looked truly hideous: while his slouch- 
ing Indian gait would have led most people 
to conclude that he was intoxicated. Poor 
Black and Blue had never tasted anything 
stronger than water in the whole course of 
his life. 

The attorney had an interview with Fre- 
derick, the Earl of Millflower. He wrote to 
the firm in Calcutta to that effect, and he 
further stated that the Earl had set him at 
defiance, and that he was about to institute 
the suit in the proper court. 

This was the last that was ever heard in 
India of Black and Blue, or of the attorney. 
Inquiries were instituted, but with no avail. 
There were many conjectures ; the one most 
generally entertained was, that poor Black 
and Blue, and his undoubted claim, were 
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day or other he will turn up and be restored 
to her. 

“What on earth became of that black | 
earl ?” is a question very often put by many | 
who were 
history. 


acquainted with his strange 





OUR IRON CONSTITUTION. 


A coop deal has been said, and a good deal | 
more has yet to be said, as to the condition | 
of Britannia. It is certain that she has a 
disease or two against which she scarcely 
could make head (as she has done for years 
past) were she not blessed with an iron con 
stitution. She has an iron brain that works | 
exactly like a steam-engine ; the breath of her | 
nostrils is the blowing off, or rather the 
turning on, of steam. The breath of her | 
lungs is the blast of the furnace; into her 
fiery mouth is poured the iron ore, as fast as 
it is to be brought out of the mine, which is | 
Britannia’s pantry. She not only digests this 
food easily, but converts it into living sub- | 
stance. Her fist is the steam-hammer ; her ar- 
teries—which ramifying, interlacing,run in all | 
directions from the heart, called London—have 
an iron lining, and, with rapid even beat, there | 
rushes along each, an iron torrent. Of iron are 
the tools which make the country rich in | 
peace—the ploughshare and the spade ; with 
|iron she multiplies, ten thousand-fold, by her | 
machinery, the strength of her hands. We | 
cook our food in iron vessels, over iron | 
jranges, Of iron are the weapons that have 
made us powerful in war—the sword, the 
shell, the cannon. With iron we span gulfs 
of the great sea; of iron we are building 
ships like towns, to ride upon the deep, 
Girdling the world with iron, we make of the 
|dead metal a quick and subtle messenger. 
| Of iron, too, we are now beginning to con- 
| struct luxarious palaces and houses. Success | 
in arts and arms, as all the world acknow- 
| ledges, iron begets rather than gold; for, 
| little service could gold buy, if there were no 
iron to render it. ‘They say that there is in 
{ordinary human blood a trace of iron, to 
which it owes the richness of its colour and 
| the vigour it gives to the frame. Into the | 
| weak body our physicians pour iron as medi- | 
| cine, and often, as administered by them, it 
| brings strength to the limbs and colour to 
|the cheek. The present strength of Britam, | 
| we may very reasonably say, is due to the | 





fact that this fortunate country has more iron | 


in its blood than any other. 
| Speaking humanly, the founder of the iron | 
constitution of Britannia was Henry Cort, of 

Gosport, in the County of Southampton. | 
Before Henry Cort’s time, we had little or | 








disposed of by the attorney for a sum which | no wrought iron of our own, and what we | 
satisfied him, and that Black and Blue was| used we bought of Sweden or of Russia. | 
secretly led into indulgences in some foreign | Having no forests from which to draw wood- | 
country, and died of their effects. But his| charcoal in plenty, we were content, perforce, | 
mother, who is still living, will not believe | to get crude iron from our ore, and ask the | 
that he is dead, and feels convinced that some | foreigner for the wrought metal, which aloue 
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is fit for service. Henry Cort made us|into the water occupied by this torpedo, 
masters of ourselves in this respect, by the|suffer benumbing shocks, which vary in 
invention of two processes, for which he took | severity according to the closeness of the 
out patents seventy-two years ago, His first|contact. Passive injustice, wrong by in- 
invention is known as the puddling furnace, | difference to right, is now supposed to be the 
wherein, since its discovery until this day,!power that can strike strong arms with 
wrought iron has been manufactured chiefly | palsy, or faint hearts with death. Seventy 
by the flame of pit-coal. The second inven-| years ago, injustice on the part of men in 
| tion was a system of grooved rollers, through | power was not passive only; wrong often 
| which the iron was passed after it had been} was done in actual defiance of right. 
wrought in the puddling furnace, and by | Mr. Cort having taken out his patents, they 
which the manufacturer was enabled to, were, for a mysterious reason, seized by the 
| produce twenty tons of bar-iron, in the | Treasurer of the Navy, who was at the same 
| time and with the labour previously re-|time Secretary at War, and who, helped by 
| quired to manipulate one ton of inferior’ the perjury of a confidential deputy, seized 
quality, by the tedious operation of forging | also the victim’s freeholds at Fontley, Fare- 
under the hammer. ‘ham, and Gosport, valued, with the stock 
That a Henry Cort, of Gosport, was the | and goodwill of a lucrative trade, at thirty- 
| author of this system of working iron which | nine thousand pounds, and caused them to 
has prevailed among us since his time, never} be handed over to the son of a public de- 
| was questioned ; and the affirmation is now | faulter in the Navy Office! 
| strengthened by the testimony of the most! To an incident like this, of course there 
| eminent iron-masters and engineers, It is; belong secret passages; but, to whose dis- 
also certain that this system has been of an/| credit any more disclosure would have been, 
advantage to this country that leads to extra-| we may judge clearly enough from two facts. 
vagant results when we attempt, however | One of them is, that before Cort died, a ruined 
soberly, to calculate it. Seventy years ago; man, fifty-six years ago, no account of the 
the use of iron was what,.in comparison with | proceedings taken against him ever was ob- 
the use made of it in later days, may be | tained. The other is, that two or three years 
called insignificant; but, even then we paid | after his death, parliament appointed a com- 
to Sweden alone for wrought iron, about a} mission to inquire into charges against the 
million and a half a-year. The great war} financial department ofthe Navy, and it then 
that followed Cort’s inventions sorely tried appeared that a few weeks before the sitting 
the British pocket, and it was attended with | of the commission, the Treasurer and his 
increased demands for iron. Had we been | deputy indemnified each other by a joint 
forced in the war-time to go abroad for it,| release, and agreed to burn their accounts 
and buy it at war-prices, it is not easy to say | for upwards of a million and a half of public 
how much greater our financial difficulties} money which had passed (or not passed) 
would have been. Let us be content to/ through their hands. With the accounts, they 
record that sober people have propounded | burnt also all papers having reference to Mr. 
figures which appear to show a gain to this | Cort’s case; having dove which, they refused 
eountry, by the inventions that enabled us to|to answer questions that would criminate 
work up our own iron, equal by this time to| themselves, So, the man who added scores of 
one hundred millions. Meanwhile, other] millions to his country’s wealth, died ruined, 
inventions, and not a few of the useful arts,|and bequeathed to his nine children nothing 
have been promoted by the free supply of} but beggary. A son has now grown old in 
wrought iron, for which we have to thank | indigence, his years exceed three-score and 
the happy wit of Henry Cort—who spent, let | ten, and it is only now, at last,—sick, infirm, 
us add, not only wit on his researches, but a/| troubled with care about the means of lite — 
private fortune of some twenty thousand/that he hears some men talking of the 
pounds. justice due to those who bear their father’s 
Surely a discovery of such importance,|name, The daughters have a pension. 
made at such cost, must have brought to its} Ah, then we are not so ungrateful! Some- 
author fame and wealth as hisreward! Mr.| thing has been done towards making repara- 
Cort patented the processes which would tion for the wrong done to their house. Yes, 
certainly be used by every man concerned in|something. They receive a pension of nine- 
the trade they were so vastly to extend ;| teen pounds a-year ! 
and he made terms with the chief iron-| In the first place, howevor, it should be 
masters, who signed contracts to pay him ten | said, that—about ten years after the death of 
shillings a ton for the use of his discoveries.| their benefactor—the members of the iron- 
In the simple and just course of things, a| trade raised a small sum for the relief of his 
great reward was on the point of following a | distressed widow and children. Forty-one 
greater service to the country. But, this| firms subscribed and paid to Mr. Cort’s 
country has a government which is a kind of | family asmall but decent sum : being about a 
torpedo in its dealings with ingenious people. | twentieth part of a farthing in the pound, 
Clever men who take patents out, because in| upon the profit they had made of Mr. Cort’s 
doing so they are obliged to put their hands! inventions, 
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That was the benefaction of the trade ;| oxide of the iron, and to get rid, also, of the 
but what was the benefaction of the| earthy matter, are, of course, the two next 
overnment? Twenty-five pounds six shil-| objects of the manufacturer. Charcoal (car- 
ings was a pension granted by King George} bon), burning at a white heat, has a thirst 
the Fourth’s warrant to Cort’s daughters as|for oxygen wholly unparalleled. It burns 
a pension. An arbitrary deduction was, /| the faster for the oxygen it drinks, becomes 
however, made—no doubt, by an economical | the hotter, and increases in its thirst. Lime 
ministry of George the Fourth’s virtuous | added to the earthy matters in the roasted 
days—and, for the fifteen years following,— | iron unites with them at a white heat, caus- 
eighteen hundred and sixteen—the sum /ing them to melt and rise in a thick scum, 
actually paid out by the Exchequer was} Let, therefore, the roasted ore be burnt in 
twenty pounds. But, of this sum, a clerk in| huge furnaces with lime and charcoal, while 
the Exchequer put one pound a-year into his | the entire mass is urged to a white heat by 
cket as his own fee for the trouble he took | mighty blasts of air; and the glowing char- 
in transmitting it. In the days of William | coal will suck oxygen out of the iron, and 
the Fourth it was righteously ordained that reduce this from the state of oxide to a more 
pensions should be made without deduction ;| surely metallic mass, The metal so reduced 
hew warrants were made out, and the clerk | will sink by its own weight below the scum 
no longer received a pound for paying nine-| formed by the union of the earthy matter 
teen pounds to an inventor’s daughter. She|with the lime. This is the work done in the 
received her nineteen pounds without any} blast furnaces, from the bottom of which 
such mean deduction. The subtracted pound | molten iron runs, while the scum, or slag, is 
was pocketed, not by an Exchequer clerk, but}drawn off from an upper opening: fresh 
by the British nation. Two of Mr. Cort’s|charcoal, lime, and roasted ore, being con- 
daughters survive, and two pounds a-year is|tinually poured in at the top, to feed the 
the national saving made at their expense by | furnace. 
the impartial and dignified economy of our} We have said that charcoal is used in this 
official system. process of reduction. It is used only where 
Now, it is a singular fact, that the awaken-| it can be got in quantity sufficient, and, as it 
ing of the public toa sense of the ill-usage|is the parent form of carbon, where it can be 
suffered by the founder of our iron constitu-} used much trouble is spared in later pro- 
tion is contemporary with the beginning of| cesses. It is because our power of using 
another great advance in strength. A new/ charcoal, is, in this country, very limited, that 
inventor has arisen in these days: seventy | we were obliged to look to Sweden and to 
years having elapsed since Cort’s establish-| Russia for good working iron, before Cort 
ment of the British manufacture of wrought | taught us how to make coke serve our turn. 
iron, and no improvement having been made | But, even now for certain qualities of iron, 
during this interval on either of his processes.}as for that which is made into wire, we are 
Valuable as they have proved, they are| obliged commonly to go to Sweden. 
both complex and troublesome, as we shall e use coke then, and not charcoal, in 
show presently, when we explain them atjour blast furnaces; the coke, of course, 
more length; an improvement was in the | containing mineral impurities, many defects 
natural course of things quite due, or even| occur in the iron, which runs in a molten 
over-due: and it has come during the last|stream out of the bottom of the furnace. 
month or two in the shape of a process} It runs along channels of sand on the floor 
patented by Mr. Bessemer, the publication of|of the furnace-house into rough moulds, 
which (if it fulfil only one half of the just| wherein it cools down into masses of the 
expectation it has raised) will be probably to| metal which, as it now stands, contains in 
this country the most important event of the|small proportions a variety of foreign 
year ‘fifty-six. Mr. Bessemer’s process super-|matters—silicon, sulphur, phosphorus, with 
sedes the ne furnace. One of the cupels| traces of aluminum, calcium, and potassium. 
in which he converts cast iron into malleable | This is pig-iron. 
iron and steel, will produce, hedeclares,in a} The pig (or cast) iron is little fit for use. 
day as much malleable iron as fifty pud-|To make it valuable in the arts, it must be 
dling furnaces, and that too, with but a|made malleable, and almost, or quite, con- 
hundredth part of the labour. But, while} verted into steel. To convert pig-iron into 
the puddling furnace may be superseded, the | steel, it is requisite to get rid of as much im- 
grooved roller rises into fresh importance. purity as possible, and to reduce the quan- 
Before we proceed any farther, let us en-| tity of carbon it contains, A main difference | 
deavour to tell in a sentence or two, how the| between iron and steel is, that the steel con- 
| 











iron manufacture is at present carried on. tains less carbon. 

The ore is first made into heaps with coal,| Our narrative will be the clearer, if we 
and burnt or roasted. Water and carbonic/ say, at once, that Mr. Bessemer proposes to 
acid are thus driven off, and there islefta porous | do, by a single process, what is done now by 
mass of impure oxide of iron, with all the|the successive steps we are about to count. 
earthy matter that was not to be volatilised. | He does not even go so far with the old pro- 

To get rid of the oxygen, which makes an! cess as we have already described. He does | 
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not let the molten metal coming from the| stirred up with a long pole. Mr. James 
blast-furnace cool into pig-iron, and allow the , Nasmyth suggested that.strong jets of steam, 
manufacturer to go to the expense of a fresh | forced into the liquid metal from below (care 
melting. As it flows white hot from the | being taken that it was in full rush before the 
blast-furnace, he receives the cast metal by a} metal entered), would throw the whole mass 
trough, into his cupel, or refining-pot, where | into agitation, and be an efficient substitute, 
he arrests—and shows evidence to prove— | so faras stirring went, for the rod of the pud- 
that in half-an-hour, and by a single process |dler. Steam would do nothing more than re- 
which one man can conduct, all is done | duce the temperature of the metal. Nobody 
cheaply, easily, and rapidly, that is now done, | has been more prompt than Mr. Nasmyth to 
at considerable cost of time, labour, and mo-| declare that quite another principle is in- 
ney in the manner following : volved, anda far happiersuggestion made, when 

The impurities in the cast iron are got rid| Mr. Bessemer says, Don’t throw up jets of 
of, as far as possible, by again melting it and | steam, but jets of cold air. That is the whole 
exposing it while molten to the action of the | gist of Mr. Bessemer’s suggestion. In theory 
air. For, these impurities are all of a kind to | and practical result the two ideas are as wide 
| unite at a high temperature with the oxygen | asunder as A from Z, but independent people, 
| of which air is in part composed, and the|if they happen not to reflect or to inquire, 
oxygen compounds so formed are either! are very likely to be of the same mind with 
volatile, or easily fusible, and unable to com-|the English Government officials, heads of a 
bine with the metallic iron. The carbon left | certain department at Woolwich, who, when 
in the iron of course takes the same oppor-| Mr. Bessemer made his suggestions known 
tunity of uniting itself with oxygen, burns|to them some little time ago, pooh-poohed 
| itself off, and so diminishes its quantity. It|them, and declined taking any benefits 
| was proposed, therefore, thatthe metal again | therefrom ;—the thing had been tried before, 


| to contact with the air. This was done, first by 
the refining, then by puddling. These two pro- 
cesses occasion two separate heatings followed 
| bytwo more coolings of the metal. In the re- 
| finery the metal fused—with charcoal, if a 
|| superior result, or charcoal iron, is desired— 
is brought into contact with air sufficiently 
to burn off more of its charcoal, and to form 
a second finer slag, chemically reducible to 
| the ingredients of flint and iron. 

Then begins the puddling. The iron again 
melted on the bed of a reverberatory 
farnace, is vigorously stirred by hand-labour 
with a long rod, in order that it may be as 
much as possible touched by the air. As 
the carbon is burnt off by absorption of the 
oxygen, the whole mass ceasing to be fluid, 
becomes dense and spongy. Then the puddler, 
standing almost naked at the furnace, collects 
on the end of his rod as much of the thick 
iron paste as he can lift, and, swinging it 
through the air, places it under a forge- 
hammer, by which it is crushed and kneaded 


of the French, with quicker wit, has already 
made up his mind to put the new plan to an 
ample test, by introducing it into the arsenal 
at Rouelle. 

The whole point of Mr. Bessemer’s inven- 
tion lies in the use of an air-blast, not only 
to stir the iron in the pot, but to refine it. 
It is no new discovery as to its principle ; it 
is a most happy adaptation of accepted prin- 
ciples ; a suggestion like almost every sugges- 
tion that is of the highest value to the world, 
marvellous clear and simple, as to which 
people wonder why it has occurred to nobody 
before. Possibly it may have been made b 
others, as is the way also not seldom in a 
cases; but it has never until now been 
made so emphatically the possession of the 

ublic as to ensure attention and acceptance, 
if acceptance it deserve. It first took the 
public by surprise in a paper read by the 
patentee at the late meeting of the British 
Association. Inthe paper it was explained 
so distinctly, that there was universal admis- 
sion of the fact that, as to its theory, the new 
lan is a sound one. It is declared, however, 
y a large number of iron-masters, who are 


as it cools before passing along the grooves of 
the roller, within which it is finally drawn 
out and compressed. The iron passed through 
a broad groove, has sometimes to be again | not to be startled out of an accepted system, 
heated before it will pass through another | that, for various technical reasons, known to 
that is narrower. Inthe course of purifying, | and stated by themselves, the new plan will 
beating, rolling, cutting, and welding, the| not work. They may be right; as we are 
best iron has to be heated six times over, at | not without experience in this sort of predic- 
great cost of fuel, time, and toil. By this! tion, we also humbly venture to think that 
new process it is not to cool once, till the | they may be wrong. 
manufacture is complete. There is a great; Connect with the blast-furnace, says Mr. 
saving of fuel, and the smallest possible ex-| Bessemer, a large cupola furnace lined with 
pense of time and labour. fire-bricks to be the refining-pot; in the bottom 
In the very brief sketch that has here! of it let there be the openings of pipes 
been given, the reader may have observed | through which blasts of air can be forced ; 
the laborious nature of the puddling process, have a tap-hole stopped with loam, through 
and the somewhat clumsy method of exposing | which the metal can be poured out at the 
liquid metal to the air by causing it to be! fitting time; and a hole halfway up, by 


| melted should be exposed as much as possible | they said, by Mr. Nasmyth. The Emperor 
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which, through a trough bringing it from the | passed into the condition of piles of malleable 
blast-furnace, the cast iron can pour in ajiron, in thirty or five and thirty minutes, 
white hot torrent. Establish the blast first, and, except the coke used in the first smelt- 
then pour the torrent in. The air leaps up/ ing, the metal has been brought into contact 
through it, dashes it up and down, and,| with no fuel but the charcoal contained in 
mingling with the metal, ultimately gives up | itself. 

its oxygen to the carbon, which begins to} Once brought to a white heat, the metal, 
burn. Flame, mixed with some bright| with the help of the air-blast, can go on 
go. rises through the hengenedib. latins ; and it will go on, as it continues to 

e 


combustion is attended with inerease of| lose carbon, through the successive stages of | 


heat, and, the heat being generated in the in-| ordinary cast steel, hard steel, soft steel, 
terior of the mass and dispersed through it|steely iron, and soft iron. The quality of 
in innumerable fiery bubbles, most of it is | metal obtained will depend, therefore, upon 
absorbed by the metal, of which the tem- | 

perature is thus very greatly raised. In a/| that the vent-hole of the cupel should be 


uarter of an hour or twenty minutes, all | opened. There is one particular quality mid- | 


the carbon that had been mixed only me-/ way between the qualities of cast steel and 
chanically with the iron is consumed; the! soft malleable iron, which Mr. Bessemer calls 
temperature of the molten iron has in the semi-steel: more tensile, harder, and more 
mean time risen to so high a point, that the | elastic than soft iron, at the same time not so 
carbon chemically combined with it breaks | brittle or so difficult to work as steel : which 
from its old tie to burst into flame with the) he believes will rise into great importance 
oxygen. <A sudden increase in the volume | for its lightness, strength, and durability. 
of fiame rising from the furnace, indicates | It will be also the cheapest form of metal 
when this stage of the operation has com-; known. 

menced. The metal now rises above its| The finest qualities of iron which are still 
former level, and a light frothy slag makes its| imported from abroad, and sold at from 
appearance and is thrown out in foamy masses. | twenty to thirty pounds a ton, Mr. Bessemer 
This eruption lasts five or six minutes and | is firmly assured he can produce, of equal 
then ceases. A steady and powerful flame | quality, at a cost of two pounds a ton below 
now burns, indicating, after the period when | that of the common English iron. 

impurities could be no longer retained, a' At present, iron in very large masses, is to 
constant combustion of the carbon and con-| be obtained only by welding ; and the affinity 
sequent decrease of its quantity ; the heat of|of hot iron for oxygen is so great, scales 
the entire mass, for the reason before stated, | form so instantly, that it is most difficult so 
all the while rising. The temperature is so | to weld as to produce perfect union. This is 
great that oxide of iron as fast as it forms,;one source of the flaws which destroy the 
fuses, and so forms a solvent of the earths| value and sometimes the use of heavy guns 
that have to be got rid of; the sulphur is} and other great works from the foundries. 
burnt off, and, by the violent ebullition, the | If the new invention answer the hope of its 
whole mass is in this way thoroughly | projector, all necessity of welding will be 
cleansed. The tedious work of, the refiner! superseded; the best iron may be had in 
and the puddler is now to be considered done | uniform mass—practically speaking, we might 
in little more than half-an-hour, by chemical | say, of any required size. 

changes, set on foot and maintainedsimply by| To fulfil, oa in part, expectation of this 
blasts of air. The vent-hole being opened, | magnitude, is to effect a vast change for the 
and the metal poured out, it is found, when| better in one of the most vital conditions of 
cool enough to be weighed, to have lost| the progress of this country, and of human 
eighteen per cent. where it would have lost | civilisation. 

twenty-cight per cent. by the old process; it; Demonstrations by experiment are now 
proves also to be more free from cinder and | 


very much less subsequent working ; and to | furnaces of any size: but they are made appa- 


yield its produce to the roller in large rently with most complete success. It 


masses, free from sand-crack or flaw. iis objected by practical men that Besse- 

By the puddling process four or five hun-' mer’s Process does produce very promptly 
dred pounds of metal were all that could be|and cheaply, malleable iron—so much it is 
operated upon at one time, and this was; now impossible to deny—but that it is not 
treated in portions of seventy or eighty fibrous enough to be worth anything. Heads 
pounds watched over by human labour, ; have been shaken on ‘change at Birmingham, 

infully manipulated and stamped into form. | over a rod of Bessemer iron, rolled, and broken, 

ere is no limit to the size of the homo-jand it has been pronounced Red Short. On 
geneous mass produced by Mr. Bessemer’s! the other hand it is declared that iron pro- 
new method, except the size of the cupel, or | duced by the new process at Woolwich, has 
refining furnace. In the experiments with | stood its tests, and proved as fibrous as could 
which this theory has been demonstrated, | be desired for any purpose. Of the difficulties 
from three to five tons of crude iron have’ raised by practical men, against the possibility 
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the period at which it is thought proper | 
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being made in London : necessarily somewhat | 
impurity than the old puddle bars; to require | imperfect, because London has no blast- | 
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nothing. It is all too much like what we have 
heard a hundred times before, and what we 
| know to have been said among our forefathers 
| whenever any new thing was proposed. 





MAD DANCING. 


| — 

| Havixe, last autumn, too short a holiday 

| toallow of a long tour, I determined to make 

| for the nearest bit of the picturesque : direct- 
_ ing my travels to the shores of the beautiful 


Meuse, a river which may vie with the, 


Neckar, if not with the Rhine, in interesting 
sites and luxuriant hills and vales. From 
the pleasant, clean, and cheerful old town of 
Namur—which I quitted while the whole 
population was busy staring at a very grand 
wedding of one of its burghers, the prepara- 
tions for which had been occupying the inde- 
fatigable host of the Hétel de Harscamp for 


runs to Dinant, between the narrow but 
retty shores of the river. Nothing could 
fave been pleasanter than the voyage, except 
that the incessant snorting of the engine a 
little shook my resolution to forget all dis- 
turbative thoughts in this my tour. How- 
ever, the snorting was to some purpose, and I 
was at length safely landed at the opening of 
a black gulf, redolent with odours not of the 
most fascinating: the only means by which 
the traveller can reach the upper air and the 
main street of the curious, little, irregular 
town of Dinant, which rises, with allits rocks 
and the remains of its castle, close to the 
river’s brink. 

I took up my abode at an hotel at the 
corner of the great square or market-place 
leading to the bridge, one side of which is 
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| of getting the required air-blast, we will say | traveller a poor opinion of the cleanliness or 


a week before—I took the steamboat which | 
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|decency of the Dinantois. However, all in 
;good time; progress is spfliciently apparent 
|in the changes which a few years have made 
| in all the towns along the banks of the charm- 
ling river, bordered with more wild flowers 
jand in greater variety than I ever beheld 
elsewhere. A walk by its margin, for as 
{many miles as the pedestrian is capable of, 
will disclose more beauties of rock, meadow, 
and stream, than he is likely to find in most 
expeditions, 

After having taken a stroll of this kind 
| towards the rocks of Anseremme, and rested 
jin a flower-filled meadow near the beautiful 
modern chateau of Freyr, I returned to my 
hotel: being ferried across the river by a 
\laughing damsel in a large straw hat, who 
told me that I was lucky in having come to 
| Dinant in time for the féte, at which she 
hoped to dance that very evening. 

On reaching my inn I was soon made 
aware that the important eve had arrived, 
‘for the wide street leading from the market- 
| place was alive with hilarious mirth, caused 
|by a riotous game—a favourite one in Bel- 
‘gium —in which the object of those en- 
‘gaged is to avoid being soused by. the 
descending waters of a well-filled pail, borne 
|on a tumbrel driven at full speed. Whether 
| there was at any period anything religious in 
| this game I know not; if so, all traces of 
| the anything religious are entirely lost ; and 
‘an antiquary in search of confirmation of 
some favourite theory would be bafiled—as 
he would equally be in endeavouring to dis- 
cover solemnity in the remains of the circular 
;dance once honouring Diana, which these 
| clumsy amusements precede. 
| As night closed in, the market-place began 





occupied by a strange, weird, old ehurch,|to glitter with lights, an orchestra was 


having an extravagantly-shaped tower ofj erected in the centre, a band struck up, and 


| disproportionate height, such as is only to be 
met with in this part of the world, and the 
| porch of which opens on two sides, and is 
still pretty, in spite of its defaced ornaments 


| dozens of young couples suddenly appeared, 
‘who soon almost filled the square, starting 
‘rapidly off in rounds, with a perseverance 
and energy which it seemed impossible to 


and empty niches. Close at the back of this! tire, and, at intervals, exciting themselves 
ehurch—so close that it seems in danger of still more by shouting a chorus at the top of 
being crushed at any moment—rise, perpen-| their voices—perhaps a hymn in praise of 


| dicularly, enormous cliffs, perched on the 


|their Gods—but being in an unintelligible 


highest point of one of which stands the citadel, | patois, I find it impossible to determine. In 
| the winding way to it marking the face of the pauses of this headlong movement, the 


the rock in zig-zags, occasionally more clearly 
defined by the glittering arms of the climbing 
| soldiers, who toil along in single file to reach 
their post in the clouds, 


vast importance, and of a most warlike cha- 
| racter. The houses are built in and out, 


| those which kept their antique aspect. 
clearing away has doubtless been salutary ; 
and it is to be desired that the same process 











were extended to the dirty hole of ascent 
: from the shore, which, at present, gives the 


partners walked about arm-in-arm, each 
| keeping the same all the evening. As the 
'darkness increased, the animation became 
|still more fast and furious, the time of the 


| _ Except this citadel, there is nothing left in| musicians was quicker, and the renewed 
Dinant to indicate that it was ever a town of| whirling grew bewildering in its rapidity. 


| After standing for some time amongst the 
‘crowd of spectators, I went back to the 


| and without order or regularity ; and modern | hotel, where I had not been long when I was 
| improvement has knocked down most of|aware of a tremendous riot and noise of feet 
This | below, 


On descending to the usual public 
| dining-room, I was astonished.to find that it 
_ had been taken possession of by an apparently 
|frantic mob of dancers, who had forcibly 
entered the house, and, without leave, had 
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infinite discomfiture of the bustling land- 
lady, who was wringing her hands in 
despair at the impracticability of serving 
supper to a party of strangers just arrived. 
Nothing could be done ; the custom of the 
féte was not to be interfered with; and the 
distressed mistress of the house was left to 
lament the want of caution in leaving open 
the street-door, and to scold the waiters for 
a neglect which they evidently had not un- 
advisedly fallen into. Round and round the 
dining-table did these circling votaries of the 
tour-making goddess, Diana, go, singing voci- 
ferously, and grasping each other’s hands, so 
as to form a strong unbroken chain. Sudden- 
ly, when at its height, the noise and tumult 
ceased, the party rushed out of the still open 
door of the hotel—which was closed in a 
moment on them—and it seems directed 
their steps to another domicile, there to 
renew their feats. But, as the clock struck 
the hour of ten, as if by magic every voice 
was silent, every light was extinguished, and 
the quiet town of Dinant had returned to its 
propriety. 

As the moon happened to be very bright 
that night, and I wished to see its effect 
on the river and the rocks, I accepted 
the offer of one of the waiters to let me 
through a series of unoccupied rooms in the 
hotel to the back, where rose the sheer cliff 
like a wall, in which steps had been cut 
leading to terrace gardens hanging along its 
surface. Here, at the utmost elevation, 
besides a summer-house covered with grape 
vine, I found a large cavern half concealed by 
shrubs. As this retains the name of the 
Oracle, it was clear to my mind that I was 
at that moment standing on a spot sacred to 
the sibyl, where she, hidden in this exalted 
seclusion, delivered her enigmas to her vo- 
taries, who, in the days of her power, danced 
then, as now, at the foot of the mountain on 
which her temple was perched. When other 
rites drove forth the pagan, the priests of the 
new faith, willing to reform by degrees and 
humouring the tastes of the people, permit- 
ted some part of former religious ceremonies 
to be retained. In this way it was that for 
several centuries the dance appeared in a 
sort of semi-solemn form, as when the abbot 
led a holy band of priestly attendants with 
steps in measured cadence up the aisles of 
his cathedral. By degrees priests gave up 
this somewhat incongruous privilege to ma- 
gistrates, on whom it sat with scarcely more 
gravity when those worthies capered through 
both streets and halls on at occasions. 
When such grave personages declined to carry 
on the custom, the church again came to the 
rescue, and at many a village wedding or 
christening, until within comparatively few 
years, the curé had the right to lead off the 
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established their ball-room here, to the 
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ball with the bride or the mother of the 
infant. It required, in some distant villages, | 
the tornado of the great French revolution | 
to overturn a custom so deeply rooted 
amongst the peasantry. Now, however, neij- | 
ther abbés nor magistrates interfere except | 
to see that all finishes at ten o’clock. 

I remember once, in the Vosges, being 
witness to a village dance, in which there 
seemed something of a religious cha- 
racter. It is called Les Faschenottes or 
Danse des Bures, and takes place on Quadra- 
gésime Sunday, after vespers. Near the 
village church was an open place called La 
Bure, where, rope after leaving the service, | 
the young men and maidens assembled, but 
separated into groups; all the girls together, | 
and all the men together. 

The two parties then formed a chain and 
began wheeling round ; at every three turns 
they all together raised a song, the burthen 
of which was, Whom shall we Marry? The 
first reply came from the female circle, who, 
with much clamour, called out the name of one 
of their number, who was straightway placed 
in the centre of their circle. Round went both 
parties again three times, and, pausing at the 
mystic number, the elected damsel sang out 
in patois, “I will love him who loves me.” 
The same thing was meantime going on with 
the men, and, after a youth had been duly 
elected, the pair were introduced, commanded | 
to embrace, and then were admitted to | 
join the whirling chain. Another and 
another succeeded, until there being no more 
couples, the chain was completed, and the 
round went on till everyone was tired. But 
the most remarkable part of this dance is, 
that at a signal each girl receives a torch 
brought from the church, and quits for a 
moment the hand of her partner, while she | 
does her part in setting fire to a pile of wood 
in the middle of the place. Afteritis lighted | 
they resume their round, and when the fire 
is nearly extinct, there ensues a scramble for | 
the brands by each couple. Those who succeed | 
in getting one carry it off in triumph to the 
girl’s house; her relations being at their | 
doors watching the ceremony. These couples | 
are generally understood to be engaged, and | 
probably, if there is no wish on the part of | 
the gallant to make the affair serious, he 
hedges out before the eud of the solemnity. 
Although as clear as possible to the eyes of 
a learned Theban, what all this is derived 
from, it is unlikely that the lively pairs who | 
have been exerting themselves so well and 
long, have reflected on the fact of their being 
priests and priestesses of the goddess Diana, 
and that they have been performing & | 





sorcerer’s charm; neither do they pause to | 
‘consider the meaning of their patois word, 
| fashinotte, and twist it back into fascinatis, 
| which tells the whole tale. 
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